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A NATIONAL SURVEY OF SCHOOL FINANCE 


Announcement has been made by Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
of the Department of the Interior, that on July 1, 1931, will be 
launched a four-year National Survey of School Finance. The sur- 
vey has been authorized by Congress at a total cost of not more 
than $350,000. For the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1931, $50,000 
has been made available. It is expected that $100,000 a year will 
be made available for each of the three following years. Authoriza- 
tion of the survey was recommended to Congress by Commissioner 
Cooper, of the United States Office of Education, when recent in- 
vestigations revealed that finance is the outstanding school problem 
before state legislatures and state school officials. A nation-wide 
study in the field had also been urged by the National Education 
Association, the Council of State Superintendents and Commission- 
ers of Education, and other educational organizations. 

To those who have been following the recent history of the United 
States Office of Education, this will be recognized as the third in a 
procession of national educational surveys. A descriptive state- 
ment concerning the first of these, the National Survey of Secondary 
Education, now nearing the end of the second year of its three-year 
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period, appears in this issue of the School Review. The second in the 
series, the National Survey of the Education of Teachers, is ap- 
‘ proaching the end of the first year of its triennium. 

The organization for the National Survey of School Finance will 
be analogous to that provided for the two surveys already under 
way. William John Cooper, as commissioner of education, is desig- 
nated as director. Paul R. Mort, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has been appointed associate director in active charge 
of the work on the survey. Professor Mort will be assisted in the 
work by a staff of tax experts and specialists in school finance, who 
will be recruited from higher institutions and from state departments 
of finance and state departments of education. He will also have the 
benefit of the judgment of a group of expert consultants and advi- 
sory committees. 

The authorization of this third national survey should go far 
toward establishing the tradition of a succession of investigations 
on a nation-wide scale to be carried on under the auspices of the 
Office of Education. It would be difficult to overestimate the value 
to the interests of the schools of such a tradition and of the findings 
of a large number of national investigations competently conducted. 
If the reception already given to the two surveys now in progress 
may be taken as a guide, it may be said that school people would 
be glad to foster such a tradition. This third survey in the field of 
school finance will be highly serviceable on its own account, not only 
because of its peculiar timeliness in these years of economic depres- 
sion, but also because of the perennial character of the problems of 
school finance. 


THE NATIONAL SURVEY OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION GOES FORWARD 


The survey in full swing.—The National Survey of Secondary Edu- 
cation, concerning which reports have been made in these pages from 
time to time, is now at its peak load. Because it has been for some 
months in full swing, readers of the School Review may be interested 
to have access to a list of the projects included, a statement concern- 
ing the makeup of the staff at work on these projects, a brief de- 
scription of the methods of investigation being used, and a state- 
ment concerning the present status of the survey. 
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The projects of the survey.—The general outline of the survey has 
been given a great deal of publicity, and it will not, therefore, be 
necessary to go over it in detail here. It must suffice to mention 
again only its four main divisions. These are (1) the organization 
of schools and districts, (2) the secondary-school population and 
related problems, (3) administrative and supervisory problems (in- 
clusive of administrative and supervisory personnel and activities), 
and (4) the curriculum and related problems (procedures in teaching 
and the extra-curriculum). 

In the carrying forward of the work of the survey, the general 
outline has been broken up into what are termed “‘projects.’’ These 
are twenty-four in number and vary widely in magnitude. Although 
many of these projects bear important relations to each other, which 
are being recognized in assembling and digesting the evidence, they 
are sufficiently distinct to permit their being regarded as units of 
the survey. The complete list of projects follows. The projects are 
not listed in logical order nor in the order of their importance but ap- 
proximately in the order in which work was begun on each project. 
It will be readily understood that in a huge enterprise like a national 
survey work on all projects can hardly begin simultaneously. The 
logical relations of these projects will be recognized in the organiza- 
tion and preparation of the final report. 

A. Junior high school reorganization 

B. Horizontal organization of secondary education and the sec- 
ondary-school population 

C. School and district organization for administration and super- 
vision 

D. School and district organization in certain counties in Cali- 
fornia 

E. The characteristics of small high schools 

F. Selected secondary schools in smaller communities and rural] 
areas 

G. Guidance 

H. Administrative and supervisory staff 

I. Practices in the selection and appointment of teachers 

J. Provisions for individual differences, marks and marking sys- 
tems, and promotion plans 

K. School publicity 
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L. Curriculum 

M. Extra-curriculum activities 

N. Athletic and other activities involving interscholastic contests 

O. Articulation of high school and college 

P. Health education and health supervision 

Q. Legal and other regulatory provisions (including standards) 

R. Research initiated by the schools 

S. Supervision of instruction 

T. Schedule-making and registration 

U. Library service 

V. Special reorganizations 

W. Secondary education for negroes 

X. Growth and trends of public junior colleges 

The names of the projects, while suggestive of the range of the 
survey as a whole, can hardly indicate the scope of each project. 
To give such indication would require the reproduction here of the 
detailed outlines that have been prepared—a procedure which is 
out of the question. The names in the list do not disclose that pri- 
vate secondary schools are to be studied as sources of innovations 
and that, in the effort to carry out the aim to discover these innova- 
tions, all private secondary schools are being appealed to for infor- 
mation concerning their practices. This plan is in line with the rec- 
ommendation of the consultants of the survey that it be concerned 
chiefly with public secondary education but that private schools be 
investigated as sources of innovation and constructive practice. 

The staff of the survey—The assignments of the professional mem- 
bers of the staff to the projects of the survey follow. The projects 
are not renamed but are referred to by the same letters assigned to 
them in the preceding list. The members of this professional staff 
are of three types. One of these includes regular members of the 
staff of the Office of Education who are assigned for a part of their 
time to these projects. The names of these in the list are followed by 
the letter O in parentheses. The second are specialists who are giv- 
ing a part of their time to the direction of the projects while con- 
tinuing their connections with the higher institutions, school sys- 
tems, or other organizations by which they are regularly employed. 
The names of these are followed by the letter P and the names of 
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the institutions, systems, or organizations with which they are regu- 
larly connected. The third type includes full-time members of the 
staff stationed at the survey offices in Washington. Their names in 
the list are followed by the letter F. For the most part, these include 
men who have recently completed their graduate training after hav- 
ing had practical experience in the field. The assignments of the 
professional staff of the survey are as follows: 

Project A. Francis T. Spaulding (P), Harvard University, and 
O. I. Frederick (F) 

Project B. G. N. Kefauver (P), Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Victor H. Noll (F); and Elwood Drake (F) 

Project C. Fred Engelhardt (P), University of Minnesota, and 
William H. Zeigel (F) 

Project D. William M. Proctor (P), Stanford University, and S. 
S. Mayo (P), Stanford University 

Project E. Walter H. Gaumnitz (O) 

Project F. Emery N. Ferriss (P), Cornell University, and P. Roy 
Brammell (F) 

Project G. William C. Reavis (P), University of Chicago 

Project H. Fred Engelhardt (P), University of Minnesota, and 
William H. Zeigel (F) 

Project I. Walter S. Deffenbaugh (O) and William H. Zeigel (F) 

Project J. Roy O. Billett (F) 

Project K. Belmont Farley (P), National Education Association 

Project L. Arthur K. Loomis (P), Denver Schools; Edwin S. Lide 
(F); Dora V. Smith (P), University of Minnesota; William G. Kim- 
mel (P), Commission of the American Historical Association on the 
Investigation of the Social Studies in the Schools; Wilbur L. Beau- 
champ (P), University of Chicago; Helen M. Eddy (P), University 
of Iowa; Anne E. Pierce (P), University of Iowa; Robert S. Hilpert 
(P), University of Minnesota; P. Roy Brammell (F). All but the 
first two named under this project are concerned with curriculum 
work in special fields. 

Project M. William C. Reavis (P), University of Chicago, and 
George E. Van Dyke (P), University of Chicago 

Projects N, O, and P. P. Roy Brammell (F) 

Project Q. Ward W. Keesecker (O) and William H. Zeigel (F) 
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Project R. William H. Zeigel (F) 

Project S. Roy O. Billett (F) 

Projects T and U. B. Lamar Johnson (F) 

Project W. Ambrose Caliver (O) 

Project X. O. I. Frederick (F) 

This list does not include William John Cooper, who, as commis- 
sioner of education, is designated as director; Carl A. Jessen, principal 
specialist in secondary education for the Office of Education, who 
gives most of his time to administrative co-ordination of the ac- 
tivities of the staff; and Leonard V. Koos, who serves in a part-time 
capacity as associate director in charge of the work on the survey. 
Thus, the staff includes thirty professional members. In addition to 
these is the clerical staff, the number of which varies with the pres- 
sure of work on the several projects. At present the number of 
clerks is about fifteen, but the clerical staff is being increased to 
twenty-five or more for the summer months. The total staff for the 
survey, then, numbers more than fifty—enough to accomplish a 
great deal of work of an investigative character. The professional 
staff as listed does not, of course, include all the competent research 
workers on the secondary level in the country. With the limited 
resources of the survey, it would have been impossible to employ 
all acceptable workers even though such a plan would have been de- 
sirable; but the members of this staff are representative of the best 
investigative ability to be found. They have been drawn from a 
large number of different institutions and from a wide variety of 
backgrounds of training and experience. In view of their outstand- 
ing qualifications, we may have confidence in the nature of the in- 
vestigations that are being made and of the thinking that is being 
done. 

The main steps of investigation—One of the general policies es- 
tablished for the survey by the professional advisers during their 
early conferences was that the survey should not be turned into a 
mere study of status. Such a procedure was regarded as undesir- 
able. Indeed, in view of the fact that there are twenty-five thousand 
and more secondary schools in the country, such a procedure would 
have been impossible within the limits of the appropriation. It was 
decided instead to focus attention on those schools in which efforts 
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at improving practice were being made. This plan necessitated the 
identification of these schools. The procedure in identification con- 
stituted the first step in the survey. Those in a position to know— 
state school authorities, city superintendents, high-school principals, 
leaders in secondary education in the universities, and others— 
were asked to name schools outstanding in the respects represented 
in the survey. In some instances preliminary inquiries were sent 
out to schools to ascertain whether or not certain practices were 
being followed. 

The second step was the preparation and distribution of a large 
number of inquiry forms to be filled out by the schools identified in 
the first step. Usually these forms have been extended and search- 
ing. They have been designed to serve the double purpose of study- 
ing the practices in the innovating schools and of selecting those 
schools to which visits are to be made. These visits constitute the 
third step in the whole procedure. The fourth and final step in inves- 
tigation is the utilization and treatment of the evidence gathered by 
inquiry form, visitation, and other means. 

Although the use of inquiry forms is only one of the steps in the 
whole survey, it may be understood, from what has already been 
said, to be an essential step. The total task of preparing these forms 
was gigantic and occupied the time of the professional specialists 
over a period of several months. About fifty different forms have 
been sent out, ranging in length from one to forty-six pages. The 
total number of forms distributed is not far from fifty thousand. 
Since the public secondary schools number about twenty-five thou- 
sand, this is an average of about two for a school—not an unreason- 
able burden. However, most schools have received only a single 
blank, other schools having been asked to fill out two to five or six 
blanks, the number depending on the extent of constructive or in- 
novating practice in a given school. So that individual schools 
should not be imposed on by receiving an unreasonable number of 
forms, a master list of all public secondary schools has been main- 
tained in the survey office. On this list has been recorded the number 
of each blank as it has been sent out. No new form has been sent to 
a school until the numbers and sizes of forms already received by this 
school have been ascertained. 
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The nature of activities engaged in during visitation of schools 
varies with the project in connection with which the visit is made. 
Each visit is made in relation to a specific project; not all the proj- 
ects of the survey are covered in one visit. In all cases visitors aim 
to secure information in addition to that gathered on the inquiry 
forms—information of types not readily ascertainable by question- 
naire. Subject specialists on the curriculum portions of the survey 
are spending much time in classroom observation. In general, effort 
is also made to check on the accuracy of responses to the forms and 
to discover variations of practice not comprehended by these forms. 

The fourth step in the survey, the utilization and treatment of 
the evidence gathered, began as soon as evidence was at hand. This 
is a stage which will, to be sure, continue until all the evidence has 
been digested and the report has been prepared for submission to the 
groups of advisers and for publication. 

The present stage of the survey.—While generalization on the pres- 
ent stage of progress of the survey is difficult, it is correct to say that 
it is almost through the second, or inquiry-form, step and at the 
peak of the step of visitation. During recent spring months as many 
as twenty different members of the staff were making first-hand 
contact with schools in all sections of the United States—in New 
England, the Middle-Atlantic States, the South, the Middle West, 
the Mountain States, and the Pacific Coast. Reports from the visit- 
ing specialists indicate cordial reception and co-operation. This re- 
ception is in harmony with the exceedingly favorable reception of 
the survey during all its earlier stages. The proportion and quality 
of response to the inquiry forms have been especially gratifying. 
The generous co-operation which the survey has had from school 
administrators, teachers, and others, joined with the efforts of a 
staff as competent as that listed, should eventuate in a report highly 
useful to those responsible for the secondary schools of the country. 

Plans for publication.—Detailed plans for publishing the report 
of the survey have not yet been made, but a few of the major fea- 
tures of these plans may be mentioned. Not less than $30,000 of the 
total budget will be set aside for printing—perhaps even more can 
be spared. It now appears that the best manner of organizing the 
report for publication will be by a series of monographs, each con- 
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cerned with one of the projects in the list or with two or more proj- 
ects which are closely related. A brief summary monograph or bul- 
letin should also be published for those who would like access to the 
main findings and who do not care for the more detailed and ex- 
tended reports. It is also planned to hold a series of regional con- 
ferences in convenient centers at which the findings of the survey 
will be presented and discussed. Certainly, no investigation of this 
magnitude should stop short of a generous outlay of funds and effort 
to make the results available to those who can make use of them. 


RECENT TRENDS OF ENROLMENT IN PRIVATE 
BOARDING SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


Under the caption ‘Private Schools Doing Well’ the New York 
Sun draws on the report of a study of recent trends in enrolment and 
charges for tuition in private boarding schools for boys, which was 
made by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. The general 
conclusion from the study is that the business depression has had 
no serious effect on the private schools and that the prospects for an 


increase in enrolment in the coming year are good. We quote in full 
the summary of the study appearing in the New York Sun. 


A total of 162 of the private boarding schools for boys, listed in the 1928 
issue of Sargent’s Handbook of American Private Schools, received the insurance 
company’s questionnaire asking them about their enrolment for 1928-29, 1929- 
30, and 1930-31; their present tuition fees and the prospect of an increase or 
decrease next year; and their opinion of the enrolment prospects for 1931-32. 

Replies were received from ninety-five schools, representing an enrolment 
of 18,802 students. Nine additional schools, with a combined enrolment of 
2,028, forwarded answers which were received too late to be incorporated in the 
report but which indicated averages practically identical. 

Discussing answers to the question regarding enrolment, the report states: 
“This question developed the fact that enrolment in private schools as a whole 
increased in 1929 over 1928 but fell off a trifle in 1930 as compared with 1929. 
The enrolment in ninety-three schools reporting enrolment figures was 16,200 
in 1928, 17,036 in 1929, and 16,802 in 1930. Thus it will be seen that there was 
an increase of approximately 5 per cent in 1929 enrolment over 1928, with a 
decrease of 1.3 per cent in 1930 from 1929. It is worthy of mention, however, 
that, notwithstanding the slight decline from 1929, the 1930 enrolment repre- 
sented an increase of 3.7 per cent over 1928. Two schools filling in question- 
naires omitted to supply enrolment figures. 
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Regarding tuition fees, eighty of the schools reported that tuition fees for 
the coming school year will remain the same as at present, while ten reported 
plans to increase their rates. Only one school reported an intention of reducing 
its rates, and this reduction applied only to students living in the state in which 
the school is situated. 

The preponderance of opinion with regard to enrolment prospects for 1931- 
32 was that prospects were good. Of the ninety-five schools replying, sixteen 
stated that prospects were excellent; eighteen, that they were the same as usual; 
twenty-seven, that prospects were good; ten, that they were fair; seven, better 
than 1930-31; four, below 1930-31; two, poor; one, very poor; five, uncertain. 

The evidence and conclusions reported are a reminder of the 
typically different reactions of enrolments in schools of this type and 
of enrolments in the free public high schools to influences of eco- 
nomic depression. The reduction in opportunities for employment 
tend to increase the registration in public schools. At the same time 
there is some shift to public schools from private schools charging 
high rates of tuition. This situation makes the conclusions from the 
present study appear a bit too optimistic. Perhaps, after all, there 
was some selection among the schools represented in the responses 


to the questionnaire. It is to be noted that answers were received 
from only 104 of the total of 162 schools approached. Answers to 
questions of this sort would be less likely to come from schools with 
declining enrolments. We may assume, nevertheless, that no pro- 
nounced and general drop in numbers enrolled has taken place. 


THE HOME ROOM IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Investigation of the use of the home-room plan shows it to be a 
feature of organization in two-thirds of the secondary schools with 
enrolments of two hundred to a thousand pupils and in almost all 
secondary schools with enrolments of a thousand or more. Until 
recent years, however, the home room has been typically a conven- 
ience for checking attendance and for disciplinary control. Of late 
there have been a growing appreciation of its possibilities and vigor- 
ous efforts to realize on these possibilities. Books and articles have 
appeared which not only extol the virtues of the home room but also 
describe procedures in directing activities aimed at achieving the 
educational values presumably inherent in the plan. Some notion 
of the interest in the home room may be gained from the fact that 
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the manuscripts dealing with home-room plans which within a peri- 
od of ten months have been submitted for publication in the School 
Review would have filled two or three complete issues if it had been 
feasible to accept all the offerings. Most of these manuscripts are 
experimental rather than investigative, a fact which reduces some- 
what their availability for publication in a journal like the School 
Review. 

Another type of material relating to the home room which is 
often brought to the attention of the editors is that which is pub- 
lished locally by schools and school systems. One of the most in- 
teresting of these is a recent brochure carrying the title ““The Home 
Room in the Junior High School,” which was prepared by Carl M. 
Diefenbach, principal of the Jefferson Junior High School in Meri- 
den, Connecticut. The brochure, besides several pertinent half- 
tones, contains a chart of “factors involved in the guidance program”’ 
for the school, a discussion of preferred practices, the outline of con- 
tent for a “home-room guidance envelope’’ to be passed on at the 
end of the year to the next home-room teacher, a “home-room prog- 
ress sheet” containing space for the home-room record of each pupil 


in the home-room teacher’s group, and an “analysis chart of home- 
room pupils.” The plan of home-room organization recommended 
by Mr. Diefenbach we reproduce in full. 


1. Arrange home rooms by grades. 

2. Avoid homogeneous grouping in the home room, and provide a cross- 
section of the entire grade in each home room. 

3. In as far as is possible without destroying the principle of heterogeneous 
grouping, select from a teacher’s classes the pupils for her home room rather 
than by alphabetical arrangement. 

4. Assign a home room to a teacher in the grade in which her major teaching 
work is done. 

5. Hold group conferences with home-room teachers in each grade for the 
purpose of discussing the guidance program. 

6. Advise and confer with individual teachers to assist them in grasping 
their opportunity for effective guidance. 

7. Use guidance envelopes as outlined herewith, transferring the records at 
the close of the year to the next home-room teacher. 

8. Arrange daily home-room periods for group and individual conference and 
for matters of home-room administration of at least fifteen minutes’ duration 
with a longer period at least once a week. 
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g. Encourage friendly competition among home rooms (within a grade) in 
scholarship, thrift, athletics, promptness, attendance, merits, etc. 

10. Give each home room opportunity to organize, conduct meetings, select 
teams, plan assemblies, send representatives to a grade council, serve as school 
monitors, participate in school government, etc. 


CORRELATION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE AND ENGLISH 
IN SEATTLE 


In the junior high schools of Seattle, according to the Seattle 
Educational Bulletin issued by authorities in the school system of 
that city, social science and English are taught by the same teacher. 
Two definite advantages are believed to derive from this arrange- 
ment: 

1. The social-science period of itself is too brief for the development of the 
valuable activities that grow naturally out of the content material. 

2. The social-science content yields the best of subject matter for composi- 
tion work. The live situations which authorities on English insist are essential 
for effective language-teaching under skilful motivation and handling arise out 
of social-science content. 


The specific procedures in correlation are also described. 


The alert teacher will find many opportunities for utilizing the subject matter 
of a social-science course in such ways as to stimulate the imagination of pupils, 
afford opportunities for practice in organizing, to promote extension of vocabu- 
lary, and to furnish challenges for correct and effective English expression. This 
program is possible with either history or geography. The activities suggested 
below, however, refer to a correlation of history with English. 

1. Dramatization. Pupils help to develop scenes in history as a class activity. 
Individual pupils or small groups prepare the material for each scene. The final 
play can be completed by selecting from the offerings of the class. 

2. Biography. A study of the lives of leaders can be used to acquaint chil- 
dren with the card catalogue in the library and gives opportunity for extra 
assignments in special reference books. 

3. Vocabulary study. New words met in the social-science work will not 
easily become a part of the student’s own vocabulary unless used repeatedly. 
For motivation this can be in the form of a class activity. With the list on the 
board, a student is asked to use a word correctly in a sentence. If successful, 
this student calls on a classmate to use another from the list. In this way, the 
list can be passed around the class several times without monotony. 

4. Talks. A great originality is possible in this activity depending upon the 
phase of history that is being studied. The following are samples: (a) imaginary 
speeches for or against the Stamp Act, (b) imaginary letters from Tories to 
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friends in England and from Americans in England to friends in America, (c) 
imaginary letters of early Oregon settlers to friends in the East, (d) an evening 
around the campfire on the western trail, (e) a diary of a western traveler or gold 
miner, (f) describing the operation of some invention, the class to guess name of 
invention and inventor (students will read extensively to get material on this). 

5. Debate. Debate in the junior high school should chiefly be for organiza- 
tion of material and correct English presentation rather than for a development 
of a debating technique. Example: The cotton gin was a better invention than 
the sewing machine. Business or the home has profited more from the telephone 
than the telegraph. 

6. Outlining and organization. The student should learn to prepare sentence 
outlines with simple main topics and a few well-chosen supporting statements. 
Example: “The Importance of the Industrial Revolution” as the title for out- 
lining can be organized with five or more main topics with each one having sev- 
eral supporting statements in sentence form. With a little practice this outlining 
can develop into the organization of material from several textbooks. 


THE FIRST ISSUE OF THE “‘SIGHT-SAVING REVIEW” 


The early days of April saw the appearance of Volume I, Number 
1, of the Sight-Saving Review, a quarterly publication of the National 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness. The magazine, it is an- 


nounced, will “serve both popular and technical groups” and is “a 
thoroughly considered project, coming as a result of several years 
of evaluation of the educational needs in the prevention-of-blindness 
movement.” The editor is Lewis H. Carris and the managing editor, 
Isobel Janowich. A well-rounded editorial board represents the pro- 
fessional groups touching the whole problem of sight-saving in a 
number of vital areas. 

The content of the first issue presages a serviceable career for this 
newcomer among periodicals. The list of articles includes an ap- 
preciation of Ernst Fuchs, an internationally famous Viennese 
ophthalmologist who passed away late in 1930; a bird’s-eye view of 
the whole movement for the prevention of blindness in the United 
States—highly informative for those not well acquainted with the 
movement; a technical paper on the “Conservation of Eyesight, with 
Especial Reference to Glaucoma’’; a consideration of the “Funda- 
mentals of Lighting in the Home, Classroom and Industry”; and a 
discussion of ‘Conserving Vision in the Nursery School and in the 
Kindergarten.” In addition to the articles there appear editorials; 
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notes on the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, 
which is fostering the new journal; other notes, comments, and 
summaries of “current articles of interest” in the field appearing in 
other periodicals; and book reviews. Here is a rich body of content 
for those who should keep in touch with the movement for the con- 
servation of vision—among whom must be included all engaged in 
educational work. 

The editorial office of the quarterly is located at the office of 
the society, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York City. The subscrip- 
tion price is three dollars a year, and single copies may be purchased 
for seventy-five cents. 


AN AWARD FOR RESEARCH IN MEASURING TEACHING EFFICIENCY 


Kappa Delta Pi, an honor society in education, announces a Re- 
search Study Series with a biennial award of one thousand dollars for 
the study adjudged most meritorious in a given field. The award for 
1931-32 will be given for the best report of research dealing with the 
measurement of efficiency in teaching. The following paragraph sets 
forth the conditions governing participants and those making the 


award. 


No single method of investigation is specified. The research may be experi- 
mental, statistical, or philosophical in character. The pertinency of the method 
to the phase of the problem studied will be considered in judging the reports. 
The basic criteria in judging the worth of a report will be its contribution toward 
the solution of the problem, the validity of the techniques employed, and the 
organization and literary merits of the report. The reports submitted in compe- 
tition will be judged first by the Executive Council of Kappa Delta Pi. The 
three, four, or five reports (depending on the total number received) adjudged 
to be best will then be submitted to a committee of members of the Laureate 
Chapter of Kappa Delta Pi and consulting specialists, who will select the win- 
ning report. The Laureate Chapter members are John Dewey, F. P. Graves, 
Mrs. Helen T. Woolley, Mrs. E. A. Park, E. L. Thorndike, W. W. Charters, 
C. H. Judd, E. P. Cubberley, J. E. Russell, F. W. Ballou, Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, 
L. M. Terman, E. A. Alderman, P. H. Hanus, Sir John Adams, Paul Monroe, 
Henry Suzzallo, W. C. Bagley, L. D. Coffman, Payson Smith, and W. H. Kil- 
patrick. The report which receives the award will become the property of the 
Society and will be published by the Society in a monograph series complement- 
ing the present Kappa Delta Pi Lectureship Series. The competition is open to 
anyone, anywhere; but all reports submitted must be in the English language. 
Manuscripts submitted for the 1931-32 award should be in the hands of the 
recorder-treasurer of the Society on or before September 1, 1932. Announcement 
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of the award will be made at the annual dinner of the Society, February, 1933. 
Further information may be obtained from E. I. F. Williams, recorder-treasurer, 
Executive Council of Kappa Delta Pi, Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio. 


ANNUAL INSTITUTE FOR ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 
OF HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


The Sixth Annual Institute for Administrative Officers of Higher 
Institutions will be held at the University of Chicago on July 8, 9, 
and 10, 1931. The central theme of the institute will be “Recent 
Trends in American College Education.” The program on July 8 
will be devoted to a discussion of progressive reforms at the junior- 
college level. The program on July g will consider similar reforms 
at the senior-college level. The program on July 1o will relate to 
improved types of college tests and comprehensive examinations. 

The University extends a most cordial invitation to administra- 
tive officers of all higher institutions, including liberal-arts colleges, 
teachers’ colleges, and universities, to attend. Arrangements have 
been made for those who attend the institute to visit classes and to 
enjoy other University privileges without the payment of fees. Let- 
ters of inquiry should be addressed to William S. Gray, School of 


Education, University of Chicago. A copy of the program follows. 


Wednesday, July 8 
REORGANIZATION OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 

“The Purpose of the Institute,” William S. Gray, Professor of Education, 
University of Chicago, and Chairman of the Institute 

“Present Trends in Reorganization at the Junior-College Level,’’ Leonard V. 
Koos, Professor of Education, University of Chicago 

“The New Curriculum at the University of Wisconsin,” Warren Weaver, 
Chairman of the Department of Mathematics, University of Wisconsin 

“The Organization and Content of the Curriculum of the Junior College of 
Kansas City,’’ John L. Shouse, assistant superintendent of schools, Kansas 
City, Missouri 

“The New College Plan of the University of Chicago,’ Chauncey S. Boucher, 
Dean of the College of Arts, Literature, and Science; Professor of American 
History, University of Chicago 

“The Function of Biology in General Education,’’ Merle C. Coulter, Dean 
in the College, Associate Professor of Plant Genetics, University of Chicago 

“Prospects and Difficulties of a General Course in the Humanities,” Ferdi- 
nand Schevill, Non-resident Professor of Modern History, University of Chicago 

“The General Course in the Division of the Physical Sciences,” Hermann I. 
Schlesinger, Professor of Chemistry, University of Chicago 
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“Social-Science Objectives in the College,’”’ Harry D. Gideonse, Associate 
Professor of Economics, University of Chicago 


Thursday, July 9 
REORGANIZATION OF THE SENIOR COLLEGE 


“Education at the Senior-College Level,” David H. Stevens, Vice-President 
and Director of the Division of Education, General Education Board, New 
York City 

“Recent Developments in Harvard College with Reference to General Ex- 
aminations, the Tutorial System, Reading Periods, and the House Plan,” A. C. 
Hanford, Dean of Harvard College 

“The Independent Study Program at Stanford University,’’ Edgar E. Robin- 
son, Executive Head, Department of History; Chairman of Committee on the 
Independent Study Plan, Stanford University 

“Recent Developments at Yale University,’’ Edward S. Robinson, Professor 
of Psychology, Yale University 

“The Upper Divisions of the University of Chicago,’ Robert M. Hutchins, 
President, University of Chicago 

“The Organization and Administration of the Divisions’’: 

“The Division of Physical Sciences,’ Henry G. Gale, Dean of the Physical 
Sciences Division, University of Chicago 

“The Division of Biological Sciences,” Richard E. Scammon, Dean of the 
Biological Sciences Division, University of Chicago 

“The Division of Humanities,”” Gordon J. Laing, Dean of the Humanities 
Division, University of Chicago 

“The Division of Social Sciences,’’ Donald Slesinger, Secretary of the Social 
Sciences Division, University of Chicago 


Friday, July 10 
COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS AND TESTS 


“Report of the Foreign Conference Relating to Tests and Examinations,” 
Charles H. Judd, Dean of the School of Education, University of Chicago 

“The Content and Construction of Comprehensive Examinations,” Ben D. 
Wood, Bureau of Collegiate Educational Research, Columbia College, Columbia 
University 

“The Plan for Comprehensive Examinations at the University of Chicago,” 
George A. Works, Dean of Students and University Examiner, University of 
Chicago 

“The Improvement of Tests at the College Level,” Karl J. Holzinger, Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Chicago 

“The Development of Examinations at the Ohio State University,” Ralph 
Tyler, Professor of Education, Ohio State University 

“The Measurement of Attitudes and Its Relation to Instruction,” Louis L. 
Thurstone, Professor of Psychology, University of Chicago 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION AND CONTROL 
IN LARGE HIGH SCHOOLS*' 


S. A. HAMRIN 
Northwestern University 


How are large high schools organized, and what control is exer- 
cised over the organization? What are the characteristics of the 
present organization and control of these schools, and what implica- 
tions are suggested for high-school administration? 

Administrative organization refers to the arrangement, the set-up, 
or the structure which has been provided for the purpose of perform- 
ing the functions of the high school. Control relates to the direction 
and governing influence exercised over such organization. The term 
“large high schools” designates schools with enrolments of between 
one thousand and twenty-five hundred pupils. At the present time 
are the large high schools so organized and controlled as to be able to 
render the best educational service of which they are capable? 

The writer studied twenty large high schools in four states by the 
personal-interview method. During the day spent in each of these 
schools, interviews were held with the principal, other administra- 
tive officers, the superintendent of schools, and the president of the 
school board. Further, each teacher in each school was asked to fill 
out a blank supplying detailed information relative to the organiza- 
tion and control of each of his duties. Returns were received from 
over 93 per cent of the teachers in these schools. The techniques fol- 
lowed gave detailed knowledge concerning the administrative per- 
sonnel, the faculty committees, the teaching personnel, and the con- 
trol exercised over each of these groups. Information was also found 
as to the direction and control of each of seventy-eight functions. 
After the complete returns from the twenty schools had been tabu- 
lated, a questionnaire was devised calling for similar facts, though 

* The complete research upon which this paper is based will soon appear in the North- 


western University Contributions to Education under the title “Organization and Ad- 
ministrative Control in High Schools.” 
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in a less detailed fashion, from other schools of the same size. Com- 
plete returns were received from 254 schools through the question- 
naire. Consideration of the large amount of data secured brings out 
a few facts characterizing the present organization and control in 
large high schools. These characteristics, which have become in- 
creasingly evident as the study has progressed, apparently account 
for many of the problems of administration in these schools. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF PRESENT ORGANIZATION AND CONTROL 


1. The diversity of practices in the various school systems.—Great 
diversity of practice was found among the large high schools under 
consideration. One of the places in which this variation was notice- 
able was in the number and kind of administrative officers found in 
schools of the same size. The number of administrative officers 
sometimes varied from four to sixteen in schools of the same size. As 
far as it was possible to tell, however, most of the functions being 
performed in any one of the schools were at least being attempted in 
the others. The same diversity of practice was revealed in the num- 
ber of committees in a school and in the functions performed by such 
committees. One of two schools of the same size in the same state 
used no committees, while the other had twenty-eight committees, 
all actively functioning. The delegation of duties among the various 
staff members also differed greatly from school to school. Even in 
such a specific task as issuing excuses for absences it was impossible 
to find 40 per cent of the schools of the same size following any one 
practice in the delegation of this function. Apparently, practices in 
the various phases of high-school administration have grown up 
without much attempt at standardization even among schools of the 
same size. 

2. The centralization of the organization in the hands of the princi- 
pal.—The organization in the large high schools represented in this 
study has been centralized in the hands of the principal. This fact 
was in evidence throughout theinvestigation. Most of the administra- 
tive officers were immediately responsible to the principal and were, 
in turn, directed by him. Although the number of administrative 
staff members in most of the schools appeared adequate, the systems 
were highly centralized, little authority and responsibility having 
been delegated to these officers. This centralization of authority and 
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responsibility overloaded the principal with innumerable details 
with the result that he frequently had neither the time nor the per- 
spective to see the larger problems. In the majority of cases the 
principal himself performed so many tasks that he was unable to 
organize the administration in an effective manner. 

3. The lack of proper direction and control over the organization.— 
In most of these schools there was no effective machinery for the 
direction and control of those functions not performed by the princi- 
pal himself. The direction most frequently accorded those perform- 
ing various administrative duties was characterized as being only 
general and suggestive. Not only was the principal attempting to 
accomplish many tasks himself, but he sought to exercise direct con- 
trol over those duties performed by others. 

Principals apparently have been loath to delegate the control over 
the performance of functions, preferring to retain this for themselves. 
In large part, perhaps, this fact accounts for the centralization of 
authority and responsibility found in most of the schools. It is not 
difficult to realize that no one person can personally direct a large 
administrative staff and be of specific help to the individual members 
or make anything more than a cursory check on their work. As a 
consequence, the oversight tended to be perfunctory. 

4. The lack of stable administrative policies Throughout the 
study it was found that many of these schools lacked stable, clear-cut 
administrative policies. From the point of view of the teachers, the 
policies of most of the administrations lacked definiteness. In no 
case did teachers complain about a fixed policy. Rather, teachers 
were anxious to have definite, tangible standards both as to what 
was expected of them and as to the standards for the pupils. 

Although the four characteristics of the organization and control 
in the schools studied have been set forth separately, they are doubt- 
less interrelated. Perhaps the very lack of definite, stable policies 
has made possible the wide diversity of practices, the centralization 
of authority and responsibility in the hands of the principal, and the 
lack of proper direction and control over many of the duties. On the 
other hand, it may be that none of these attributes is a cause of the 
others but that these characteristics are the result of the rapid 
growth of large high schools within recent years. 

The facts assembled in this investigation point toward certain 
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implications which may be helpful to high-school administrators in 
dealing with the problems of organization and control. It was 
thought advisable to state these implications as principles, although 
it is realized that this assumption takes for granted the fact that the 
evidence has been reliable and the method of attack valid—an 
assumption which may not be entirely warranted. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE FINDINGS 


1. The principal is the person to whom the authority and the respon- 
sibility for the organization and control of large high schools have been 
delegated.—Although the school boards held the superintendents 
responsible for the entire system, the latter have left the organiza- 
tion and control of the high schools largely to the principals. The 
superintendents invariably held the principals accountable for the 
performance of all the activities of the high schools whether or not 
the principals had, in turn, delegated some of the functions to others 
within the organizations. Consequently, it is the task of every prin- 
cipal to determine the kind of organization and control that is best 
suited to the needs of his school. If more staff members are required 
or if a reorganization of the duties among the staff members would 
make for better educational service, it is the task of the principal to 
initiate these changes. That the success or failure of the organization 
of any high school can thus be credited to the principal seems to be 
an inescapable fact in the light of the evidence. 

2. The largest task of the principal is the proper organization of the 
school so that it may be controlled for the purposes for which it is main- 
tained.—Since the principal is responsible for the successful execu- 
tion of all the tasks in the administration and since in a large high 
school it is impossible that he himself perform all the duties, the 
principal must necessarily delegate to others many of the details of 
administration. The success of the principal in a large school de- 
pends less, perhaps, on the number of functions which he himself 
performs than on the proper organization of the work of the school 
so that each function is performed, under appropriate direction, by 
the person best qualified. If the principal is to have the time to or- 
ganize properly and direct successfully the administration of the 
school, he must be willing to delegate both authority and responsi- 
bility for many matters. 
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Given the organization best fitted to the needs of a particular 
school, such an organization is of little value without proper direc- 
tion and guidance. Some schools had many more staff members than 
did others of the same size; yet in many cases the evidence as to the 
control of the personnel suggests another important concept for 
high-school administration. 

3. Control is essential to the administration of large high schools; but, 
while the principal is responsible for the complete control, he cannot 
exercise all control directly.—Control includes both the initial direc- 
tion necessary for the performance of a function and the constant 
oversight to see that the task is being cared for properly. Just as the 
principal himself cannot perform all the functions, neither can he at 
all times directly control their performance. Three types of control 
are open to the principal. First, there are those duties which he him- 
self performs, thereby controlling them. Second, there are those 
duties which the principal delegates but over which he exercises 
direct control. Third, there are those duties which have been dele- 
gated and for which the direct control has similarly been delegated. 
The differences between duties of the second and third types can well 
be illustrated. In one school sixteen office clerks were employed to 
whom certain responsibilities had been delegated but each of whom 
was immediately answerable to the principal and under his direct 
control. In another school of approximately the same size the cleri- 
cal force was immediately responsible to, and directed by, an office 
secretary, who in turn was responsible to, and directed by, the prin- 
cipal. Principals must delegate not only responsibilities but also the 
immediate control over many activities, still retaining, however, 
the power to direct and oversee the person who guides the actual 
performance of the tasks. Principals can well make more use of in- 
direct controls. 

4. The principle of functionalization should, as far as possible, guide 
in the delegation of duties by the principal. ‘Functionalization” 
means the analysis of all the tasks and duties to be performed and 
their logical grouping into workable divisions. The greatest effi- 
ciency in the administration of a high school will be achieved when 
each function has been delegated to the person best fitted to perform 
the task. This person should not at the same time be performing 
other duties that will interfere with the proper execution of the duty 
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to be added to his assignment. This principle means that the duties 
in a high school must be classified or grouped on the basis of likeness. 
If a person is assigned a group of duties so classified, no one will be 
expected to perform duties which are contradictory by their very 
nature. 

Apparently, few of the schools in this study had made functional 
distributions of the tasks to the persons available. Perhaps this fail- 
ure to appreciate the values that result when specialized functions 
operate together is partly a result of the manner in which large high 
schools have grown. As the schools increased in enrolment, the work 
was frequently subdivided according to the abilities of available as- 
sistants, not according to the functions to be performed. As the 
work of the school became increasingly complex, more administra- 
tive officers were added. Usually these officers did the jobs most 
pressing at the time; seldom were their duties delegated according 
to the principle of functionalization. 

5. The administration of the high school should be based on definite 
policies, which should guide all the actions of the administration and 
give stability to the entire organization, and the knowledge of the policies 
should be accessible to those affected by them.—A large number of 
teachers commented on the need for some form of faculty participa- 
tion in the formulation of plans and policies for the school. In the 
organization of every large high school some definite provision for 
faculty participation in the administration of the school would be 
valuable. The form of such participation is not so important as its 
reality. Surely, if teachers were permitted to share in the considera- 
tion of new developments, there would be less misunderstanding on 
their part, and greater efficiency would result. Definite, stable poli- 
cies should cover all such points as pupil conduct, educational mat- 
ters, standards of work, the conduct and control of extra-curriculum 
activities, and the delegation of the teaching load. 

This article has pointed out the characteristics of the present or- 
ganization and control in large high schools. Further, implications 
growing out of the investigation which are suggestive as principles 
for high-school administration have been stated. Muchmore thought 
and research are needed in this field. 


CAN THE SMALL HIGH SCHOOL IMPROVE 
ITS CURRICULUM? 


F. T. SPAULDING 
Harvard University 


“The smaller the school,” says Ferriss, “the more traditional its 
curriculums.’* This is a challenging statement. Granting its general 
truth at the present time, one is tempted to speculate whether it is 
necessarily true—whether small schools are forced by the very na- 
ture of things to be the slaves of tradition. Ought the small high 
school to be considered an inevitable laggard, content perforce with 
the traditional program and the traditionally inadequate achieve- 
ment which such a program is likely to present? Or can it be fairly 
believed that small high schools, in spite of their handicaps, have it 
in their power to bring themselves as nearly abreast of progress as 
schools with much larger enrolments? Questions such as these are 
suggested by Ferriss’ statement—questions which touch the accom- 
plishment not alone of isolated small schools but of a large and im- 
portant part of our educational system. 

It can hardly be maintained that a final answer to such questions 
can be achieved at the present time. Any comprehensive answer 
which can now be reached must be so largely based on consideration 
of things guessed at, for want of definite knowledge, as to represent 
little more than surmise; yet some answer must be reached if there 
is to be any decision not merely as to what is to be done in small 
schools but as to what is to be done for them. 

There is one part of the answer, fortunately, which need not be 
merely guessed at. That part has to do with what small schools can 
accomplish so far as the formal ordering of their courses is concerned. 
The extent to which a small school can feasibly parallel the programs 
of studies offered by large schools is something which ca be znore or 
less objectively demonstrated. The demonstration of what a hypo- 

* Emery N. Ferriss, Secondary Education in Country and Village p. 35. New York: 


D. Appleton & Co., 1927. 
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thetical school can offer in its program of studies will, of course, have 
varying degrees of significance for individual schools in view of the 
varying conditions which they must face. Moreover, such a demon- 
stration can at best suggest no more than part of the answer to the 
question of what ought to be done in and for small schools in general. 
Nevertheless, even though its contribution to the whole question 
must of necessity be only fragmentary, a demonstration of possi- 
bilities in program-making will perhaps be of sufficient interest and 
significance to make it worth attempting. Certain conditions must 
be assumed and certain rules of procedure agreed upon as a basis for 
any valid demonstration. In the present instance three conditions 
and three rules of procedure are necessary. 

The first of the necessary conditions relates to the standard by 
which the small school’s success in reorganizing its program is to be 
judged. A program of studies must be accepted which promises to 
afford an appropriate basic curriculum for any reorganized second- 
ary school, large or small. Such a program is presented in Table I. 
In this connection recognition must be given to the claims of various 
school authorities on whose part the proposed program may not 
meet with ready acceptance. The suggested program stands as only 
one of various types of programs for which valid support is to be 
found. One definite program or another must be adopted as a stand- 
ard, and the program given has certain characteristics which may 
serve to commend it. It represents, in particular, an attempt to 
make possible the observance of the following principles of program- 
making.’ 

1. The secondary-school program of studies should offer possi- 
bilities of study in all the major fields of human interest and en- 
deavor. 

2. Once a subject has been introduced into the program, there 
should be opportunity for continuous study of that subject by those 
pupils for whom it is intended. 

3. Every course of study included in the program should be or- 
ganized on the basis of units, each of which is worth while in itself. 

t The principles set forth are quoted directly from no one person. They result from 


the writer’s attempt to formulate a unified and consistent statement of certain criteria 
advocated by various specialists in secondary education. 
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TABLE I 
A Basic PROGRAM OF STUDIES FOR THE SIX-YEAR 
SECONDARY SCHOOL* 


Weekly Number 
Subject of Periodst 


First year: 


Social studies and guidancet............ 
Hygienet 
General mathematicst 
Fine arts (appreciation) f 
Physical trainingt 
Practical arts or home economics{....... 
Extra-curriculum activitiest 
Second year:§ 
English{ 
Social studies and guidancef 
General mathematicst 
General scienceft 
Introductory business trainingf.......... 
Physical trainingt 
Extra-curriculum activitiest 
Introductory foreign language 
General agriculture 
General shop 
Home economics 
Fine arts (expression) 
Music (expression) 
Third year:|| 


Physical training{t 

Extra-curriculum activitiest 

General mathematics 

Foreign language 4 or more 
General business 4 or more 
General agriculture.................... 4 Or more 


* The program here offered is somewhat freely adapted from that proposed by 

Bancroft Beatley in Education in Twelve Cape Towns, p. 85. A Study for the Cape 

“od Chamber of Commerce by Members of the Staff of the Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University, 1925-26. 


_t A schedule of six fifty-minute periods and one thirty-minute special-activity 
period a day is assumed. 


t Required subject. 
§ Each pupil is to choose one or two elective subjects. 
|| Each pupil is to choose two or three elective subjects. 
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TABLE I—Continued 


Subject 
Third year (continued): 
General shop 
Home economics 
Fine arts (expression) 
Music (expression) 
Fourth year: 


Physical trainingf........ 
Extra-curriculum activitiest 
Modern history 


Foreign language 


Manual arts 

Home economics 

Fine arts (expression) 

Music (expression) 
Fifth year:{ 

English{ 

Physical trainingt 


Extra-curriculum activitiest............. 


Physics 

Geometry 

Foreign language. . 
Commerce 


Manual arts 
Home economics 


Music (expression) 

Sixth year:f 
American social problemst 
Physical trainingt 


Extra-curriculum activitiesf............. 


English 
Chemistry 
Advanced mathematics 


Weekly Number 
of Peri 


4 or more 
4 or more 
4 or more 
4 or more 


10, Or more 
10, Or more 
10, or more 
10, or more 
10, or more 
10, Or more 


10, or more 
10, or more 
10, or more 
10, or more 
10, or more 
10, or more 


{ Each pupil is to choose two, three, or four elective subjects. 
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TABLE I—Continued 


Weekly Number 
Subject of Periods 


Sixth year (continued): 

Foreign language 

Commerce 5, 10, or more 
Agriculture 5, 10, Or more 
Manual arts 5, 10, or more 
Home economics 5, 10, or more 
Fine arts (expression) 5, 10, Or more 
Music (expression) 5, 10, or more 


4. Both in the program as a whole and within each field, subject 
matter should be arranged, so far as possible, to stress immediate 
values in the early years of the course, postponing deferred values to 
the later years. 

5. Required courses in the program of studies should include 
those courses (and only those courses) which provide abilities, 
knowledge, and attitudes fundamental to the activities in which all 
people should be prepared to engage. 

6. Elective courses should be introduced gradually and in such 
manner as to preserve a reasonable balance between each pupil’s 
required studies and his electives. 

7. Opportunity for election should be preceded by survey and 
tryout in the fields in which elective courses are to be offered. 

8. Time allotments in both required and elective subjects should 
be determined so far as possible on the basis of a study of pupils’ 
specific needs. 

9. Opportunity for unsupervised study should be introduced 
gradually; its introduction in connection with any single course 
should be preceded by supervised study in that course. 

10. The junior high school program of studies should be so ar- 
ranged as to emphasize a general survey of major fields of human 
interest and activity; the program of the senior high school should be 
such as to encourage each pupil to make relatively intensive study 
of a few such fields. 

11. The program should be organized on such a basis as to make 
possible any desirable change of objective on the part of an individu- 
al pupil with a minimum of waste. 

12. The program should be subject to no mechanical regulations 
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which will prevent any pupil from making whatever special com- 
bination of courses may be appropriate to his individual] needs. 

If the program of studies based on these twelve principles may be 
considered reasonably acceptable, it may stand as the first assump- 
tion. 

The second condition to be assumed concerns the number of 
teachers available in the small school. Six would seem to be a fair 
number with which to experiment; it represents not the smallest 
number of teachers to be found in any existing six-year school but 
a number small enough, at least, to warrant expectation of most of 
the hampering effects of tradition. In terms of present average en- 
rolments a secondary school with a staff of no more than six teachers 
would normally be dealing with an enrolment of approximately 140 
pupils.? As the second condition, therefore, it is assumed that the 
small school is to be typified by a school comprising the six upper 
grades of a twelve-grade system, enrolling in round numbers 140 pu- 
pils and employing a staff of six teachers. 

The third essential condition has to do with the housing and 
equipment of the small school. The limiting effect of inadequate 
material resources on the program of studies in most small schools 
can hardly be denied; yet for present purposes it will perhaps be 
allowable to assume not that the small school can avail itself of 
whatever wealth it may find advantageous but that it possesses a 
building large enough to care for its classes and sufficient equipment 
to make possible at least a promising beginning toward a reorganized 
program. As the third condition, then, it is to be taken for granted 
that poverty of resources does not, merely of and by itself, offer an 
insuperable barrier to improvement. 

* Statistics of Public High Schools, 1927-1928 (United States Office of Education 
Bulletin No. 35, 1929) indicates that the six upper grades in twelve-grade systems re- 
organized on a junior-senior high school basis or a six-year individual-school basis have 
an average total enrolment of 264.1 pupils. The average number of teachers for these 
grades cannot be exactly computed from the figures given in the bulletin, but it doubt- 
less approximates the per-pupil average for the country as a whole and is thus between 
eleven and twelve. In the light of these figures it seems fair to assume that a six-year 
school with a staff of only six teachers is indeed a small school as compared with the 
average school attempting a reorganization of its program. 


2 The average number of high-school pupils to a teacher in 1928 was 23.1, according 
to the Office of Education Bulletin previously referred to. 
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These three conditions being assumed—a desirable program of 
studies, a small school defined as to its size, and a situation not un- 
duly hampering in its material aspects—it becomes necessary to set 
up appropriate rules of procedure. The three rules which should 
fairly apply may be briefly stated. First, the small school, like the 
large school, is to offer a schedule comprising six fifty-minute periods 
and one thirty-minute special-activity period a day. Second, the 
small school, like the large school, must restrict the load of each 
teacher to approximately twenty-five periods a week. Third, the 
small school, like the large school, must offer a schedule which im- 
poses reasonable teaching assignments and not bizarre combinations 
of subjects or grades. Doubtless other rules than these must be 
taken into account under special circumstances, but these three may 
serve to delimit the present task. 

With necessary conditions and rules of procedure thus established, 
the problem is fairly clearly defined: to demonstrate the extent to 
which, under the conditions agreed upon, a small school can offer the 
accepted program of studies. 

In view of the second rule of procedure it is obvious that the offer- 
ing of a six-teacher school in any one year must be comprised within 
a total of 150 teaching periods a week. Modification of the accepted 
program is essential if the total teaching load is to be restricted to 
this maximum. Modification may be accomplished by a number of 
methods. Alternation of courses from year to year, and combination 
of grades in the courses alternated, represents one such method. 
Combination of grades in courses in which instruction has been 
placed on a thoroughly individualized basis represents another 
method. Elimination of those courses for which legitimate demand 
is likely to be small constitutes still a third method. In a school no 
larger than the one with which this discussion is concerned, it will 
almost inevitably prove necessary to make use of all these methods 
if the closest possible approach to a complete offering is to be 
achieved. 

The result of applying these methods to an extent which will allow 
a practicable offering is presented in Table II. In this table are listed 
the courses to be offered in the school in question in any single year. 
The list does not include all the units of instruction called for by the 
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accepted program of studies. Certain advanced units have had to 
be omitted (as, for example, in fine arts above the ninth grade), and 


TABLE II 
A ProposEpD List or Courses To BE OFFERED IN ANY SINGLE YEAR IN A 
Srx-TEACHER Srx-YEAR HicH SCHOOL WITH AN ENROLMENT 
OF APPROXIMATELY 140 PUPILS 


Number of 


English 5 and 6 (combined) 

Social Studies 1 

Social Studies 2 

Social Studies 3 

Modern History 

American History 

American Social Problems 

General Mathematics 1 

General Mathematics 2 

General Mathematics 3 

Algebra or Geometry (alternated) 
Advanced Mathematics 

General Science 1 

General Science 2 

Biology, Physics, or Chemistry (rotated). . . 

Foreign Language 1 or 2 (alternated). ...| X, XI; XI, XII 

Fine Arts and Music 1 VII 

Fine Arts 2 and 3 (combined) VIII, IX 

Business Training 1 VIII 

Business Training 2 and 3 (combined)... IX, X 

Business Training 4 and 5 (combined)... XI, XII 

General Shopwork and Agriculture 1 and 2 
(combined) VII, VIII 

Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 3, 4, 5, and 
6 (combined) f IX, X, XI, XTi 

Home Economics 1 and 2 (combined)... . VII, VIII 

Home Economics 3, 4, 5, and 6 (com- 
bined) f TK, 

VII-xII 


— 


* 


BD Bre 


* Competent pupils wishing to take a unit of advanced mathematics in Grade XII should be allowed 
to do so on a completely individualized basis. 


t Work in these courses will be on an individual basis. 


t Health activities are provided for in a special period of the daily schedule. Responsibility for instruc- 
tion and supervision can be allotted to Teachers A and B or shared by the staff as a whole. 


the offering in certain fields (notably that of foreign language) has 
been kept to a relative minimum. However, courses actually elimi- 
nated have been restricted, so far as possible, to those least necessary 
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as parts of a well-rounded secondary-school training and to those for 
which substitutes are likely to be frequently available through some 
form of out-of-school study. In the courses retained alternations and 
combinations have been provided for in those instances (for example, 
in English 5 and 6 and in algebra and geometry) in which the proba- 
ble size of classes and the nature of the subject matter are such as to 
make this practice feasible. In certain other courses (advanced 
mathematics and practical arts above the eighth grade, in particu- 
lar) it is assumed that instruction will be on a completely individual 
basis. The combination of these various methods of adjustment 
makes possible a program which may be scheduled—ttheoretically, at 
least—within a maximum of 150 teaching periods. 

The demonstration is hardly complete, however, on the basis of a 
mere list of courses to be offered. Some evidence is necessary to 
show that this total list of courses can actually be arranged within a 
thirty-period schedule in such a way as to prevent undesirable con- 
flicts and to provide for each of the six teachers an appropriate teach- 
ing assignment. That this task can be accomplished with reasonable 
satisfaction is shown in the suggested schedule appearing on page 
432. The schedule presented involves the necessity of certain adjust- 
ments which large schools can in general avoid. In the first place, it 
demands the adoption of a uniform scheme of time allotments—the 
arrangement of subjects in five-period blocks—in order to permit sys- 
tematic use of alternations and combinations of courses and to allow 
equitable distribution of teaching loads. In the second place, it re- 
quires the offering of introductory business training as an elective 
subject in the eighth grade, not as a required subject, likewise in 
order to permit proper adjustment of teaching loads. In the third 
place, it calls for pupils’ election of certain subjects in terms of al- 
ternative choice instead of on the basis of completely unrestricted 
election. Eighth-grade pupils, for example, cannot elect both fine 
arts (except for credit for out-of-school study) and business training, 
nor can ninth-grade pupils elect both fine arts and mathematics. 
Science electives of senior high school pupils who specialize in busi- 
ness training must be restricted to two courses beyond ninth-grade 
general science. Pupils electing foreign languages in a college-pre- 
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A SUGGESTED TIME SCHEDULE OF CLASSES FOR A SIX- 
YEAR HIGH SCHOOL WITH SIX TEACHERS 


Teacher A 
(Man) 


Teacher B 
(Woman) 


Teacher C 
(Man or 
Woman) 


Teacher D 
(Man or 
Woman) 


Teacher E 
(Man or 
Woman) 


Teacher F 
(Man or 
Woman) 


Period 1 
8:30-9:20 


General 
Mathe- 
matics 1 


English 3 


English 2 


American 
Social 
Prob- 
lems 


Algebra 
or Ge- 
ometry 


Period 2 
9:20-10:10 


Fine Arts 
2 and 3 


English 4 


Business 
Train- 
ing 1 


American 
History 


General 
Mathe- 
matics 3 


10: 10-10: 40 


Health Activities 


Period 3 
10: 40-11: 30 


Home Ec- 
onomics 
I and 2 


English 
5 and 6 


General 
Science 
2 


Period 4 
I1:30-12:20 


Fine Arts 
and 
Music 1 


Business 
Train- 
ing 4 
and 5 


Social 
Studies 
3 


Assembly, Clubs, Choral Music, Home-Room Activities 


Agricul- 
tureand 


Home Ec- 
onomics 
3, 4, 5; 
and 6 


Foreign 
Lan- 
guage 
1 and 2 


English 1 


General 
Mathe- 
matics 2 


tureand 
Me- 
chanic 
Arts 3, 


4, 
and 6 


Home Ec- 
onomics 


3, 4) 5) 
and 6 


Social 
Studies 
I 


Business 
Train- 
ing 2 
and 3 


Social 
Studies 
2 
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General 
Shop 
and Ag- aa Modern 
ricul- History 
ture I 
and 2 
General 
Sci- 
ence I 
1:20-1:50 
Period 5 Me- 
1:50-2:40 chanic 
Arts 3, 
4, 5» 
and 6 
Agricul- 
Period 6 Phys- 
2:40-3:30 or 
em- 
istry 
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paratory program will ordinarily find elections in agriculture and 
mechanic arts or in home economics open to them only during the 
two years in which they do not elect foreign language. No electives 
in senior high school science have been left open to pupils specializing 
in agriculture and mechanic arts or in home economics since the 
study of applied science will presumably form a part of the special- 
ized curriculums of these pupils. With thése exceptions the schedule 
permits election by each pupil of at least five periods of work each 
year in each of the courses regularly open to pupils in his grade. 

Moreover, the suggested schedule cannot be so flexibly adjusted 
to the needs of “‘repeaters’” as can that of most large schools. The 
restrictions under which the small school must work (so long, that is, 
as it adheres to the usual class system) would seem inevitably to 
place a premium on regular advancement as compared with advance- 
ment either more or less rapidly than at the normal rate. Hence, for 
such schools the best solution of the problem presented by exception- 
ally slow pupils and by exceptionally bright pupils probably lies in 
» the direction of individualized instruction for such pupils rather than 
in attempts to juggle the normal schedule. 

In spite of the mechanical adjustments demanded by limited en- 
rolment and limited teaching staff, the schedule here presented offers 
a relatively effective program from the standpoint of both pupils and 
teachers. From the pupils’ standpoint it allows the following of a 
well-rounded program in each year of the school course. It presents 
such a program, moreover, not merely for those pupils whose inter- 
ests are primarily academic, but for the much larger group for whom 
it is desirable to provide introductory training in the fields of busi- 
ness, agricultural or industrial vocations, or home economics. 
Though certain conflicts occur among the elective offerings, a study 
of the schedule will show that the necessary choice between the con- 
flicting electives represents a natural one for the pupils involved 
since it is likely to follow in any case from their choices of fields of 
concentration. From the teachers’ standpoint the schedule makes 
possible a very considerable measure of desirable specialization. 
The teaching assignments which the schedule demands are summa- 
rized in Table III. It will be apparent from an inspection of this table 
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that no teacher is called upon for teaching which is foreign to his 
field of specialization or which requires advanced training outside his 
own field. Assignments to individual teachers, furthermore, are such 


TABLE III 


SUGGESTED TEACHING ASSIGNMENTS FOR A SIX-YEAR HIGH 
ScHOOL wiTH TEACHERS 


Teacher Subjects Assigned Comments on Combinations Type of Training Necessary 


A (man)....| 1. Agriculture | Elementary mathematics | Graduation from agricul- 
and me- and science; back- tural or mechanic-arts 
chanicarts*} ground provided in college or corresponding 

. General training for specializa- course in state univer- 
mathemat- tion sity 
ics 

. General 
science 


B (woman)..| 1. Home eco- | Fine arts to be taught | Normal-school training or 
nomics* primarily from consum- graduation from school 
. Fine arts* er’s point of view offering home-economics 
program on college level 
C (man or 
woman)...| 1. English* Seventh-grade social | Liberal-arts training with 
. Foreign studies; background concentration in Eng- 
language* provided in liberal-arts lish; foreign language 
. Social training as minor field 
studies 


D (man or 
woman)...| 1. Business Seventh- and eighth- | Commercial training on 


training* grade English; back- college level 
. English ground provided in 
commercial training 
E (man or 


woman)...| 1. Social Liberal-arts training with 


studies* concentration in social 

studies (primarily his- 

tory) 

F (man or 
woman)...| 1. Mathemat- College training in science, 
ics* covering biology, phys- 

. Science* ics, and chemistry; 

mathematics as minor 

field 


* Subject of specialization. 


as to allow the ready selection of a staff from among teachers who 
possess training of the usual types offered by present liberal-arts or 
technical colleges and by many normal schools. 

With this schedule, therefore, it may fairly be concluded that the 
list of courses presented in Table II represents a program which is 
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TABLE IV 


A SUGGESTED PROGRAM OF STUDIES FOR A SIX-YEAR 
ScHoor Srx TEACHERS 


Weekly Number 
f Periods 


First year: 


Fine arts and music appreciation*............. 

Health activitiest 

General shopwork and agriculture or home eco- 
nomics* 


General mathematics* 
General science* 
Health activities} 
Extra-curriculum activitiest 
Introductory business training 
General shopwork and agriculture or home eco- 
nomics 
Fine arts 
Musict 
Third year: 


General science* 
Health activitiest 
Extra-curriculum activities 
General mathematics 
Business training 
Agriculture and mechanic arts or home economics 5 or 10 
Fine arts 
Musict 
Fourth year: 


Modern history 
Biology, physics, or chemistry 
Algebra or geometry 


Subject 
5 
Extra-curriculum 
Second year: 4 
5 
5 
5 
5 
Extra-curricubem activities}... 
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TABLE IV—Continued 


Weekly Number 
Subject of Periods 


Fourth year (continued) : 
Foreign Language 1 (in alternate years)........ 5 
Business training 5 
Agriculture and mechanic arts or home economics 5 or 10 
Fine artsf 
Musict 

Fifth year: 


American history 

Physics, chemistry, or biology 

Geometry or algebra 

Foreign Language 1 or 2 

Business training 

Agriculture and mechanic arts or home economics 5 or 10 
Fine artst 


Sixth year: 
American social problems* 
Health activitiest 
Extra-curriculum activities 
English 
Chemistry, biology, or physics 
Advanced mathematics§ 
Foreign Language 2 (in alternate years)........ 
Business training 
Agriculture and mechanic arts or home economics 5 or 10 
Fine arts{ 


* Required subject. 
t Provided for in special periods of the daily schedule. 


t Credit for out-of-school study of art or music to the extent of one unit a 
year may be given. Chorus singing provided for in a special period of the schedule. 


§ Provided on a completely individualized basis for competent pupils. 


by no means impracticable. How the program thus evolved com- 
pares with the program accepted as basic for the six-year school may 
be determined from an examination of Table IV. Though the pro- 
gram of studies given in this table obviously falls short of attaining 
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the desirable standard, its approach to that standard is in many re- 
spects noteworthy. Especially does such a program as this seem 
noteworthy by contrast with a merely traditional offering. 

Thus the demonstration. In view of the conditions which have 
been assumed, the results of the present demonstration are strictly 
applicable, of course, only to a six-teacher school; yet similar experi- 
mentation with programs of studies in schools both smaller and 
somewhat larger than the six-teacher school seems to show that 
corresponding possibilities are open to these schools as well. Smaller 
schools must curtail their offerings, alternate and combine their 
courses, and individualize their instruction to a greater extent than 
is necessary in the six-teacher school; larger schools find themselves 
increasingly freed from reliance on these expedients in proportion to 
their greater size. Yet even in a school which has no more than four 
teachers (the smallest six-year school likely to gain general recogni- 
tion by standardizing agencies), it would seem possible to demon- 
strate that marked attention can be given to essential elements of the 
reorganized program of studies. 

That the type of program suggested as attainable in a small school 
is actually attainable in every small school is, of course, not proved. 
Nor can the possibility of universal attainment of such a program be 
proved so long as all those factors which have intentionally been 
ruled out of the present demonstration—factors which can at present 
be only guessed at, not measured—persist in forcing themselves into 
the small-school problem. The degree and quality of administrative 
leadership, the strength of community support, and the extent of 
financial ability must in particular play a large part in determining 
whether a demonstration of this sort is to be valid merely on paper 
or whether it may hold good in the case of a specific school. 

Moreover, even though a reorganization of the program of studies 
is successfully accomplished in any specific situation, there still ex- 
ists the possibility that the reorganization concerns administrative 
mechanics only. The reorganized program is not likely in itself, 
merely because of a different administrative approach, to be notably 
superior to the traditional program. Only as the appearance of new 
subject names and of a new ordering of courses means revised con- 
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tent and improved methods of teaching will reorganization be thor- 
oughly effective. 

Hence, the demonstration here attempted can supply, as was 
granted at the outset, only partial evidence that improvement in the 
offerings of small schools is practicable. Nevertheless, this evidence 
is, to a certain extent, objective, and it would seem to have impor- 
tant bearing on the speculations to which Ferriss’ statement leads. 
“The smaller the school, the more traditional its curriculums.” Yes, 
undoubtedly. Is this statement necessarily true? It is necessarily 
true in a measure, one must inevitably conclude; but perhaps there 
is ground for hope that at least some small schools, possessed of con- 
victions and the courage that should go with convictions, may be 
able to rise much above the limitations of tradition. 


RECORDING THE EXTRA-CLASS ACTIVITIES 
OF HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS 


WAYLAND J. HAYES 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee 


What purposes are served by pupil accounting? What facts are 
necessary to the achievement of these purposes? Judd has stated: 
“Tt is not enough, if child accounting is to be educationally effective, 
to gather facts about groups of pupils. There must be definite in- 
formation about each pupil, and the information must be of a type 
which will permit teachers and administrators to adapt the educa- 
tional program to the individual differences of particular pupils.’” 
Pupil accounting, then, must furnish clues or pictures by which ad- 
ministrators may know and understand developing personalities 
and may be able to guide their further growth. Pupils spend most 
of their time in activities outside the classroom. They are influenced 
by their social relations and associations with persons in their fami- 
lies and neighborhoods. Their personalities are largely the products 
of their organized and unorganized play and companionship rela- 
tions, their family and nationality associations, and their vocational 
and religious affiliations. A satisfactory diagnosis of needed educa- 
tional adjustment would hardly be possible without knowledge of 
the kinds and amounts of socializing influences which are forming 
the personality. Therefore, any records which fail to give an ac- 
counting of the pupils’ participations in outside activities are in- 
adequate. 

The significance and practical basis for such accounting is set 
forth in the writer’s recent study of voluntary participations.? The 
specific problem of the study was to discover the factors which in- 

* Charles H. Judd in Introduction to Abel J. McAllister and Arthur S. Otis, Child 
Accounting Practice, p. xii. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1927. 


? Wayland Jackson Hayes, Some Factors Influencing Participation in Voluntary 
School Group Activities: A Case Study of One High School. Teachers College Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 419. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930. 
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fluence participation in voluntary activities of the school groups. 
Assuming that extra-curriculum activities are carried on for the 
purpose of furthering many kinds of socialization, the writer tried 
to discover which pupils took part in the activities, to what extent 
they participated, and what factors conditioned their taking part 
in school affairs. It was assumed that participation is the objective 
aspect of socialization; that is, persons who enter group activities 
seek and receive the values of the group. Participation, then, meas- 
ures at least the bases of socialization; the kind and extent of one’s 
voluntary participations measure the kind and extent of one’s social 
valuations and achievements of social values. The claim is illustrat- 
ed by reference to the activities of boy scouts. It may be assumed 
that participation in scouting reflects the valuations of the partici- 
pant and results in the achievement of the values for which the 
activities are carried on. The amount of such participation is a 
rough indication of the relativity of valuation and the extent of 
achievement. In reality, similar assumptions lie back of our require- 
ments and regulations of curricular participations. 

If the relations between participation and socialization which 
have been outlined be accepted, the pertinence of including partici- 
pation data in pupil accounting becomes obvious. The recording of 
the kinds and amounts of a person’s voluntary activities becomes the 
key to understanding the valuations and values held or sought by 
the person, and this information is most pertinent to the business of 
adapting “the educational program to the individual differences of 
particular pupils.” This article will give a brief review of the general 
findings of the writer’s study, will cite a few particular cases, and 
will give suggestions for collecting and recording data relating to 
participation. 

The voluntary participations of pupils in school and community 
activities are negatively correlated. Pupils tend to spend about the 
same amounts of time in activities of their choice, but, if they are 
engaged in activities fostered by the school, they are not found 
frequently in the activities offered by the community. The school 
knows something of the values to be acquired through participation 
in its own voluntary groups, but it does not always evaluate or take 
account of the voluntary participation beyond its walls. The writ- 
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er’s study gives evidence of the fact that such participations are 
more extensive and varied than those which come under school su- 
pervision. The median amount of time spent in voluntary non- 
school affairs in a week is four hours greater than the median amount 
spent in similar activities in the school. 

Comparison of nationalities on the basis of voluntary participa- 
tion tends to emphasize the importance of data relating to partici- 
pation. Schools probably recognize the need of a special adaptation 
of educational materials to the pupils who are unfamiliar with our 
language and culture. The process of Americanization is simply that 
of acquiring new and different values, and, as has been previously 
stated, acquisition depends on participation. The writer’s investi- 
gation shows that half the Polish pupils and 4o per cent of the 
Italian pupils spend no time in voluntary school groups and that 
only 7 per cent of the former and 11 per cent of the latter spend more 
than the median amount of time in the activities of these groups. 
In sharp contrast to this finding is the fact that 40 per cent of the 
American pupils spend more than the median amount of time in 
voluntary participation. If the Polish and Italian pupils take such 
a small part in the school, it becomes evident that the extent of their 
total participations should be available in school records. From such 
accounting it might be learned whether these pupils were seeking 
and acquiring the national and cultural values familiar to their 
fathers rather than our own. If so, it might be desirable for the 
school to increase its effort to stimulate more participation in ac- 
tivities under its own guidance. 

Anthropological techniques have recently been applied to the 
study of an American community.’ The investigation revealed a 
major economic cleavage which had the effect of dividing and dis- 
organizing the community in practically all matters with which it 
was concerned. Two fundamental classes, the business and working 
classes, were discovered to be in conflict at many points. Although 
the authors reported the activities of these two classes of adults, 
they did not make a detailed study of the voluntary participations 
of the children. They implied that voluntary school activities re- 


* Robert S. Lynd and Helen Merrell Lynd, Middletown: A Study in Contemporary 
American Culture, chap. xvi. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1929. 
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produced in miniature the conflicts and class segregations of the 
community at large. The writer’s study of participation does not 
exactly agree with this implication. A sharp difference is found in 
the participations of the two classes, but the difference consists in 
a virtual monopolizing of school activities by the children of the 
business class and a relative disregard of these activities by the 
children of the working class. The percentage of pupils from the 
managerial, professional-service, and proprietor groups found to be 
participating in school activities is greater than the average per- 
centage of all pupils, while the lowest proportion of children volun- 
tarily participating in school activities are those whose parents are 
employed at common labor or in transportation services. The chil- 
dren from machine-trades and clerical-service groups rank midway 
between these extremes. The socially selective character of school 
activities thus becomes apparent. The significance of these facts is 
clear when it is recalled that the school is regarded as an integrating 
and socializing agent of the community. Acceptance of common 
values and interests are products which schools are theoretically 
expected to deliver. Unless the values which are sought or achieved 
are indicated by an accounting of the amount of participation, teach- 
ers remain unaware of some of the most significant needs of particu- 
lar pupils. In other words, the activities of each pupil cannot be 
evaluated and related to the process of social integration unless a 
record of his activities is available in the accounting system of the 
school. 

While the significance of securing data relating to participation is 
being discussed, a word should be said about home duties and work 
for wages. Many pupils “mind” the baby, iron clothes, make beds, 
prepare meals, fire the furnace, and do other chores about the house; 
and a few work for wages in stores, poolrooms, moving-picture thea- 
ters, bakeries, and the like. The writer’s study shows that there is 
a negative relation between participation in these activities and par- 
ticipation in the recreational opportunities afforded by both the 
school and the community. This result would naturally be expected; 
persons who spend thirty or forty hours a week doing home duties 
or working for business organizations have little time left for volun- 
tary pursuits. The work tends to isolate the pupil from a variety of 
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contacts and experiences, and the fact of such isolation should ap- 
pear in the personal record of each pupil. 

The amount of time spent in studying lessons is largely a volun- 
tary matter, and the amount of studying done by pupils varies 
widely. The writer’s investigation shows that those who study most 
do not get the highest marks and that the most studious pupils do 
not participate a great deal in the extra-curriculum activities of the 
school. Such pupils are getting almost none of the values the school 
has to offer, yet pupil-accounting records may show nothing but the 
low marks and intelligence ratings. If the records showed the large 
amount of time spent in study and the small amount of participa- 
tion in extra-curriculum activities, there would be a more nearly 
complete basis for an adjustment of the educational program. A 
record of much study and low marks might indicate the need for 
personal instruction in methods of study, or it might indicate the 
need of stimulating participation in activities of more profitable 
types. Since study is a solitary activity, a record of much study, if 
coupled with non-participation in group affairs, would suggest the 
desirability of interesting the person in more social action. Without 
some record of activities, however, no discriminating diagnosis is 
possible. 

Musical performance and reading at home involve some degree of 
isolation. It was found that several pupils spent much time alone 
in these activities. No attempt is made to evaluate participation, 
for this can only be done with reference to each case separately. 
However, it is possible that certain persons are much occupied with 
these solitary and sedentary pursuits whose health records show a 
need of exercise in the sunshine and open air. In such instances the 
need for interpretation of the combined health and activity record 
is obvious. Often, however, it might be a good thing for a pupil to 
emphasize a musical or reading activity to the exclusion of participa- 
tion in group activities. This finding is simply presented as one 
phase of a total picture of activities in connection with the thesis 
that adequate personal accounting must include a record of the vol- 
untary participations of each pupil. 

In Figure 1 are shown profiles representing the extra-school ac- 
tivities of individual pupils. Profiles have been selected which em- 
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phasize individual differences in voluntary participations. Each pro- 
file represents approximately forty hours a week (six days) spent in 
some or all of six classes of activity: work for wages, home duties or 
chores, study of lessons, voluntary school-group activities, volun- 
tary community-group activities, and solitary reading and musical 
activities. The voluntary school-group activities might have been 
broken down into athletic and non-athletic or even further into 
performances in particular clubs or interests; the community-group 


Number of ours 
O 5 10 16 20250 5 10 I5 20250 5 1 15 2020 § 10 15 20 2 


ProfilellS 


Work School 
Chores Community 
Study GE Solitary 


Fic. 1.—Profiles of eight pupils showing the time spent weekly in voluntary activi- 
ties of six types. 


activities might have been further analyzed into organized and un- 
organized activities or into attendances at church, poolrooms, 
dances, theaters, and the like. Participations should probably be 
analyzed in some detail in a system of pupil accounting on which 
diagnosis is to be based, but such analysis is not necessary to show 
the divergence of participation among persons. 

Profile 19 is that of an American girl of average intelligence in 
the Freshman class whose voluntary participations are relatively 
balanced among five classes of activity. This pupil spends slightly 
more than two hours a day in voluntary school-group activities and 
slightly more than one and one-half hours a day in community- 
group relations. She devotes more than one hour a day each to 
home duties and study, but she gives less than a half-hour a day 
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to reading. In the same high-school class is an Italian boy, the son of 
a laborer, whose record of activities (Profile 45) shows no participa- 
tion in the extra-class activities of the school, almost no time de- 
voted to home duties, and none to work for wages. He studies a 
little over one hour a day. His participation in community affairs 
averages more than three hours a day, and he spends nearly two 
hours a day in reading. The remaining profiles need not be reviewed 
in detail. They show the stress on certain kinds of activity in par- 
ticular cases. Profile 80 is that of the son of an Italian factory opera- 
tive, who spends thirty-four out of forty hours in the isolating ac- 
tivities of work, study, and reading. Half this time is spent in work- 
ing for wages, and no time is spent in the extra-class groups of the 
school. The activities of the daughter of an American factory su- 
perintendent are represented in Profile 93; she gives more than 
three hours a day to voluntary participation in school affairs. It is 
interesting to note in passing that the superintendent’s daughter 
and the operative’s son have the same intelligence rating but that 
the activities of one are socializing and those of the other are isolat- 
ing. That the boy ranks among the lowest in school marks and the 
girl ranks among the highest may be related to the nature of their 
activities. Profiles 115, 168, and 211 are those of persons who place 
major emphasis on work, solitary leisure-time pursuits, and atten- 
tion to home duties, respectively. A balanced distribution of vol- 
untary participations is shown in Profile 314. 

The variations in the amounts and kinds of voluntary participa- 
tion among high-school pupils have been shown; and, because of the 
probable significance of such variations in diagnosing the education- 
al needs of pupils, it has been urged that a record of participations 
be included in the pupil-accounting systems of schools. This pro- 
posal raises the problem of gathering, classifying, and recording such 
data. Shall the school simply make a record of the extra-class and 
community groups to which each person belongs and accept the 
number of these as a measure of participation, or is it also necessary 
to find out the amount of time spent in the groups? If participation 
is measured by the time spent in activities, what means shall be 
used to secure the information? 

It is obvious that membership in a group is a crude indication of 
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participation, which signifies some identification of personal values 
with those of the group. Therefore, the number and kinds of groups 
to which a pupil belongs give a rough index of the number, variety, 
and kinds of personal values and valuations he holds. However, 
since persons are not active in all groups to which they belong and 
are not equally active in the groups which they attend, an index 
based on membership alone is of doubtful worth. The time devoted 
voluntarily to activities probably represents the relative valuations 
of the activities as well as the number and kinds of values achieved. 
If a boy spends two hours a day in playing basket-ball and only ten 
minutes a day in voluntary reading, these measures probably repre- 
sent the boy’s estimate of the relative worth of the two, and they 
probably represent also the relative proportion of values achieved 
from athletics and reading. Time also measures the differential of 
participation among members of the same group, leaders or chief 
actors being differentiated from followers by relative time consump- 
tion. 

In the writer’s study of voluntary school participations both 
measures were used and compared to some extent. The correlation 
of the number of memberships with the number of hours spent in 
activities is positive, the coefficient secured by the Pearson product- 
moment method being +.67+.001. In other words, there is a fairly 
marked tendency for persons who belong to many groups to spend 
much time in activities, and vice versa. This fact confirms the previ- 
ous statement that the number of memberships may be taken as a 
crude index of voluntary participations but that time is a more re- 
fined measure. 

Membership data may be easily collected and checked for ac- 
curacy. All that is necessary is a check list of all voluntary school 
and community groups, permanent and temporary, together with 
a list of all the réles—officer, actor, player, spectator, etc.—which 
each group involves. Space should be left for writing in additional 
groups and réles which are not known to the investigator or which 
arise during the course of the investigation. When such a list is 
checked by pupils, it shows the relative number of organized school 
and community group associations of all the pupils. It does not, 
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however, give the unorganized associations nor the solitary activities 
of each pupil. 

Data as to the time spent in participation was collected by the 
use of a time diary, which is described in the full report of the inves- 
tigation previously referred to. Each pupil was required to account 
for his whole day, including the time devoted to regular classes, 
going to meals, and the like. The diaries were kept in December, 
when organized activities in both school and community are likely 
to be at their peak. The school is having musical and dramatic 
productions and boys’ and girls’ basket-ball games. Social affairs 
in the community are at high tide. Dances, special club functions, 
little-theater performances, church bazaars, and a number of special 
activities are added to the regular round of social life. Spectators 
and special helpers as well as leaders and actors have additional op- 
portunities for associating with others. At this time of wide and 
varied choice a representative cross-section of voluntary participa- 
tions may be obtained. 

The objection may be raised that persons will not reveal all their 
acts in a diary but that, if requested to render an account of this 
sort, they will report things calculated to preserve or improve their 
status in the eyes of the supposed reader. For instance, it might be 
urged that pupils would not record the truth about the amount of 
time spent in preparing lessons or that they would not report ac- 
curately the time spent going to poolrooms and dance halls, staying 
up late at night, and doing other things which might not meet with 
faculty sanction. In answer to such doubts it may be stated that 
the accuracy and validity of nearly all pupil responses depend on the 
degree of rapport existing between teachers and pupils. The ma- 
jority of tests must be given in an atmosphere of confidence if the 
results are to be worth while. It is necessary to assume that pupils 
will not hesitate to tell what they are asked if they feel certain that 
the information will not be used against them. The maiveté and ful- 
ness of the diary records secured in the writer’s study give assurance 
of their validity and accuracy. They give an account which is in 
reasonable correspondence with the picture of activity obtained 
from limited common-sense observance. There is no inconsistency 
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or skewing of the data which would come from an effort to make a 
favorable impression in some one direction. Failure to study at 
home, keeping late hours, gambling, and the like are freely recorded 
by a reasonable percentage of students. The diaries were tabulated 
daily in hours and decimal parts of an hour under headings chosen 
because of their frequent recurrence. 

The activities tend to group themselves, but the resulting classi- 
fication is too detailed for the purpose of pupil accounting. In a sys- 
tem of records the data must be consolidated under heads which are 
pertinent to the objective, namely, the analysis of activities and 
associations likely to influence personality adjustment. In this arti- 
cle it has been suggested that voluntary participations may be con- 
veniently divided into those carried on in connection with the school 
and those carried on in connection with community and neighbor- 
hood groups. The former may well be classified into athletic and 
non-athletic activities and the latter into organized and unorganized 
social activities. In addition to these are the important isolating 
activities: studying lessons, reading, developing an individual hob- 


by, and working. These activities can all be united under two head- 
ings: work and leisure. The measure of participations by hours may 
be obtained and recorded under these classifications from time 
diaries kept once or twice a year during periods which may be judged 
to give a fair cross-section of activities. 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN HIGH 
SCHOOLS IN OKLAHOMA 


OLIVER KELLEAM GARRETSON 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 


The improvement of instruction is the chief function of the high- 
school principal; and, since the quality of instruction is largely de- 
pendent on the training, ability, and skill of the instructors, it fol- 
lows that the efforts of the principal should be directed primarily to- 
ward the improvement of the teaching efficiency of his staff. The 
report of the Committee on Supervision of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education Association contains the fol- 
lowing statement: ‘“The conditions that have been established relat- 
ing to the preparation, appointment, and compensation of teachers 
show that the public expects improvement of teachers after appoint- 
ment and has a right to expect improved service. The teaching pro- 
fession is expected to assume the responsibility for making such im- 
provement.’* This quotation represents but a statement of opinion 
that has long been generally held by members of the teaching pro- 
fession. It might be of value, however, to determine what efforts are 
being put forth by the principals of secondary schools to accomplish 
this purpose. 

With this end in view the writer prepared a check list covering 
five groups of activities: classroom visitation and demonstration 
teaching, teachers’ meetings, additional college preparation, pro- 
fessional reading, and experimentation and publication. This list 
was sent in May, 1930, to each of the ninety-eight principals of 
public high schools in Oklahoma that were then members of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Us- 
able replies were received from sixty-four of these principals. The 
degree to which the check list covered the techniques in use is indi- 

* The Superintendent Surveys Supervision, p. 264. Eighth Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence. Washington: Department of Superintendence of the Nation- 
al Education Association, 1930. 
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cated by the response to the request that each principal append any 
additional means employed in his school for the improvement of 
teaching or the professional advancement of teachers. The princi- 
pals of only two schools, both enrolling more than three hundred 
pupils, responded to this request. One mentioned provision for the 
occasional attendance of outstanding teachers at the meetings of the 
National Education Association, and the other suggested the en- 
couragement of travel during vacations. 

Classroom visitation and demonstration teaching.—The extent to 
which high-school principals visit classrooms and arrange demon- 
strations of techniques for the improvement of instruction is indi- 
cated by the responses tabulated in Table I. In general, the inter- 
pretation of the findings will be left to the reader. However, it is of 
interest to note that visitation of the classroom for the purpose of 
supervision is by no means a universal procedure. With the excep- 
tion of rare inspectional visits, the teachers in more than one-third 
of the high schools replying to this inquiry receive from their princi- 
pals no aid or suggestions for the improvement of classroom proce- 
dures that are based on first-hand knowledge of their difficulties, and 
instances of the relinquishment of the principal’s supervisory duties 
to another are found even in the smaller high schools. There seems 
to be a tendency among the principals to regard visitation chiefly as 
a means of aiding the weak teacher rather than as a means of encour- 
aging and assisting the stronger members of their stafis. The efforts 
of these principals may tend to produce a condition of satisfying 
general mediocrity rather than the stimulation of unusual teachers 
and exceptional accomplishments. The replies also indicate that 
demonstrations of techniques of classroom procedure and intramural 
and extramural visitation of classrooms are not yet generally accept- 
ed practices. 

Teachers’ meetings.—The faculty meeting probably offers the most 
convenient and, when properly conducted, the most effective means 
for the encouragement of professional growth of the members of the 
high-school staff. In order that this purpose may be accomplished, 
however, it is highly desirable, if not absolutely essential, that the 
program be carefully planned and that the teachers and principals 
consider the meeting as a co-operative effort toward the achievement 
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of common aims. Principal Averill, of the Fordson (Michigan) High 
School, sums up clearly the criticism of most teachers’ meetings: 
“Too often teachers are expected to sit passively in these meetings, 
their sole duty being to ‘gather the pearls of wisdom as they drop 
from the lips of the principal.’’” 

Sixty-three per cent of the principals report, as shown in Table 
II, that programs are arranged for the discussion by their faculties 
of means of improving instruction. The fact that a majority of the 
principals submit new policies to the faculty for discussion and 
approval may be taken as an indication that the trend is toward 
teachers’ meetings rather than principals’ meetings. 

Provision for attendance at the state teachers’ meetings seems to 
be a fairly general policy, and the teachers who attend are expected 
to give résumés and discussions of the work of the various subject- 
matter divisions in 65 per cent of the schools. The defense or expla- 
nation of their subject-matter aims and teaching methods is not yet 
generally expected of the staff members, though more commonly ex- 
pected in the larger than in the smaller high schools. A majority of 
the larger high schools engaged during the year in some co-operative 
effort of curriculum revision. The smaller schools have, on the 
whole, confined their efforts to less ambitious projects. Table III 
shows that the discussion of marking systems seems to have been 
the most popular topic. However, problems of discipline in the 
smaller schools and aims of education in the larger high schools were 
also important topics for discussion. Seven seems to be the average 
number of topics discussed during the year, as is seen in Table IV. 

Additional college preparation.—Sixty-one per cent of the princi- 
pals indicate, as shown in Table V, that their schools require peri- 
odical attendance in summer schools, approximately the same per- 
centage have arranged for extension courses for the benefit of their 
staff members, and a little more than one-fourth (27 per cent) grant 
leaves of absence for study. However, only 23 per cent of these sys- 
tems make provision for salary increases as a result of such addition- 
al preparation. Further inquiry might show, however, that pro- 
fessional advancement and consequent salary increases are more 


* Forest G. Averill, ‘“Teachers’ Meetings, Not Principals’ Meetings,” Junior-Senior 
High School Clearing House, V (October, 1930), 80. 
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closely associated with additional college preparation than might be 
assumed on the basis of these replies. 

Professional growth through reading.—It is interesting to note from 
Table VI that a definite policy exists in a majority of these schools 


TABLE III 


FREQUENCY WITH WHICH THIRTY-EIGHT HiGH SCHOOLS IN OKLAHOMA INDICATED THAT 
Various Topics WERE INCLUDED IN PREPARED PROGRAMS OF FACULTY 
MEETINGS DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1929-30 


SCHOOLS WITH ScHOOLS WITH 
ENROLMENTS OF MorE| ENROLMENTS OF 
THAN 300 THAN 300 
(19 SCHOOLS) (19 SCHOOLS) 


ALL ScHooLs (38) 


Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent Per Cent 


Problems of discipline 53 15 79 66 
General aims of education. . 79 10 53 66 

subject-matter 
68 ° ° 34 
Marking systems 79 15 79 79 
Curriculum revision 63 13 68 66 
Objective examinations. .. . 53 10 53 53 
Principles and problems of 


53 58 55 
Types of recitations 47 42 45 
Provisions for individual 
differences 42 
Reviews of current profes- 
sional literature........ 
Vocational guidance....... 
Character education... ... 
Citizenship programs...... 
Thrift and health 
Home conditions of pupils. . 
Supervised study 
General administrative pur- 


po: 

Techniques of handling 
large classes 

Questions and questioning. 

Educational guidance 

The assignment 


for the provision, through the school library, of professional books 
and magazines for the use of members of the staff. In thirteen of the 
twenty schools that do not provide professional magazines through 
their libraries, arrangements have been made to pool the periodicals 
subscribed to by individuals. The replies to the second and third 
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questions in Table VI indicate that current periodicals of profession- 
al nature are available to staff members in 88 per cent of the sixty- 
four Oklahoma high schools responding to the inquiry. Approxi- 
mately one-third of these systems further encourage professional 
reading through a system providing for reviews of professional litera- 
ture in their group meetings. 

Experimentation and publication—The extent to which it is ad- 
visable or desirable for public-school teachers to experiment in their 


TABLE IV 
DISTRIBUTION OF THIRTY-EIGHT HicH SCHOOLS IN OKLAHOMA ACCORDING TO NUMBER 
OF DIFFERENT Topics DiscussED AT TEACHERS’ MEETINGS 
DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 1929-30 


SCHOOLS WITH SCHOOLS WITH 
ENROLMENTS OF MoRE ENROLMENTS OF LEss 
THAN 300 THAN 300 
(19 ScHOOLS) (19 SCHOOLS) 


AL ScHoots (38) 
NUMBER OF 
Topics 


Number Per Cent Number Per Cent Per Cent 


16 
32 
16 
10 
5 
16 
5 


HOW DW 


HH ADAP 


I 
I 
3 
I 
4 
5 
3 
I 
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classrooms is debatable. Table VII shows that 72 per cent of the 
high-school principals in this study encourage experimentation by 
their teachers. The principals of schools in the larger communities, 
however, seem more favorably inclined toward experimentation 
than are those in the smaller towns. A total of thirty-seven studies 
were completed in thirteen high schools during the year, and thirteen 
schools reported that articles by members of their staffs had been 
accepted for publication. Two of the schools reporting articles ac- 
cepted for publication state, in marginal notes, that these studies 
were completed in the year 1928-29 and indicate that no additional 
studies were completed during 1929-30. Professional writing is fur- 
ther encouraged by 34 per cent of the principals by requests for re- 
ports on various school and classroom problems and suggestions for 
the expansion of the most worth-while responses. 
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Summary.—No one practice for the improvement of instruction 
appears to be employed by all the principals reporting. The nearest 
approach to unanimity is the provision for attendance of teachers at 
state teachers’ meetings, 94 per cent of the systems which responded 
to this item reporting that this practice is followed, and the use of 
superior teachers for demonstration teaching, 94 per cent of the 
schools which responded to this item providing such demonstrations. 

A majority of the principals reporting visit teachers in their class- 
rooms for the purpose of supervision and confer with the teachers 
after visitation. More than one-half the systems have teachers’ 
meetings which are definitely planned, hold departmental confer- 
ences, expect reports in group meetings of the work of the subject- 
matter divisions of the state meetings, and permit the participation 
of their staffs in the determination of school policies. Most of the 
schools also arrange extension courses for the benefit of their teach- 
ers, require periodical] attendance in summer school, provide current 
professional literature for the use of the staff, and encourage experi- 
mentation by their teachers. 

Approximately one-third of the principals visit the superior teach- 
ers as frequently as they visit the weaker teachers, arrange for 
demonstration teaching, provide for reviews of professional Jitera- 
ture, make possible inter-visitation of classes by their staff members, 
expect a defense of the aims and methods of their subject matter by 
teachers, and attempt a program of curriculum revision during the 
year. Only about one-fourth of the systems grant leaves of absence 
for study or give salary increases in recognition of additional prepa- 
ration. 


PUBLICITY THROUGH A SEVENTY-FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HELEN RANLETT CORNELL 
Hutchinson-Central High School, Buffalo, New York 


Although it is commonly agreed that the public schools should 
constantly render an account of their stewardship to the people, 
little has been written about the celebration of school anniversaries 
despite their increasing number and their inevitable approach. The 
present article is a descriptive account of the plans and activities 
carried out in connection with the celebration of the seventy-five 
years of service rendered by the Hutchinson-Central High School, 
Buffalo, New York. 

Plans for the celebration of the diamond jubilee of Buffalo’s oldest 
high school were in the minds of the school executives for some five 
years before the actual date, October, 1929. In November, 1928, at 
a dinner attended by all the heads of departments, senior teachers, 
and teachers of special subjects, possible plans were outlined by the 
principal; and an informal inventory of resources, both personal and 
financial, was taken. The response was gratifying, each department 
signifying its readiness to contribute sums up to $500 to the anni- 
versary fund and each staff member signifying his readiness to as- 
sist in any capacity. At this meeting the principal named an execu- 
tive committee of nine, which included the two assistant principals; 
the head of the department of social sciences, who was the author 
of the diamond-jubilee pageant; the president of the alumni associa- 
tion, who was to act as co-ordinator between the school and the 
alumni; the head of the commercial department, who was to have 
charge of the finances; the librarian; the secretary; the dean of 
teachers; and the instructor in charge of publicity. Each member 
of the executive committee in turn acted as chairman of a subcom- 
mittee and chose his own committee members, each of whom was 
invited to serve in a cordial note from the principal. In this way, all 
the 160 members of the faculty became intimately associated with 
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the project. In the meantime some thirty or forty prominent citi- 
zens of Buffalo, who were alumni of the school, had been guests of 
the school at luncheon. At that time the appointment of an alumni 
executive committee was suggested, and the alumni plans were 
initiated. 

Tentative plans for the jubilee were determined early in the win- 
ter of 1928. The celebration was to last a week, October 21 to 26, 
and the pageant was to be presented four times. The complete pro- 
gram as actually carried out was as follows: Monday, opening and 
official luncheon and assembly; Tuesday morning, assemblies pre- 
sented by the pupils portraying the history of the school to the at- 
tending pupils; Tuesday evening, presentation of the pageant for 
the pupils in the evening high school, their families, and friends; 
Wednesday afternoon, presentation of the pageant for the lower- 
class men; Wednesday evening, a special assembly for the evening 
high school pupils; Thursday morning, assembly program given by 
the alumni; Thursday evening, presentation of the pageant for the 
upper-class men, their families, and friends; Friday and Saturday, 
alumni days. On Friday there was a registration of the alumni and 
a special assembly. The program of this assembly included the un- 
veiling of a tablet given by the Sons of the American Revolution 
and the dedication of several memorials, most important of which 
was the memorial clock, a gift of the alumni. After the assembly a 
luncheon for the alumni was held, followed by class reunions. The 
final presentation of the pageant was given for the alumni on Friday 
evening and was followed by the alumni reception. On Saturday 
afternoon a football game between Hutchinson-Central High School 
and Lafayette High School was held in the All-High-School Stadium. 
In the evening an alumni dinner was held at the Hotel Statler. 

The evening high school pupils paid an admission fee of twenty- 
five cents for the pageant, and the alumni paid fifty cents. The pag- 
eant was free to all day-school pupils. At the request of the author, 
all presentations of the pageant were given in the school auditorium 
as that seemed the most fitting location. Four hundred pupils took 
part in the pageant, and three hundred more sang in the chorus, 
while more than two hundred assisted in the making of the costumes. 
The twelve episodes of the pageant dealt with the following incidents 
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in the history of the school: the appropriation for the founding of 
the school, the rearrangement of the early course of study so that 
diplomas could be given, the presentation of the Civil War flag, the 
graduation of the first class, the first regents’ examinations, renam- 
ing the school, the choice of colors, the gift of the books," the gift 
of the Hutchinson site, the presentation of the World-War service 
flag, the winning of the trophies, and the tribute to the master build- 
ers—the principals who had been in charge during the seventy-five 
years, including the present incumbent. Beautiful in its inception, 
beautiful in its literary form, the pageant caused all who were con- 
nected with its presentation, pupils and teachers alike, to be eager 
that every detail of its production should be perfect. The actual 
writing was completed nine months before the celebration so that 
the costumes could be designed, planned, dyed, and partially made 
before school closed in the spring of 1929. 

The seventy-five guests at the opening luncheon included the 
mayor, the superintendent of schools, present and former members 
of the board of education, the donor of the high-school site, the 
alumni executive committee, and the school executive committee. 
The luncheon tables were arranged in the form of the letter H, and 
there was a large birthday cake illuminated with seventy-five 
candles. Preceding the opening assembly, student representatives 
from each of the city’s public, private, and parochial schools 
marched into the school in an opening procession with their school 
banners. This colorful parade of the school banners lent itself well 
to pictures. At the opening assembly the donor of the school site, 
as guest of honor, spoke last. Another colorful moment came when 
the entire school rose with him and silently dipped special pennants 
to him in honor of his gift. The opening assembly successfully 
launched the week’s celebration by giving tone and color to the 
whole occasion. 

As it was realized that the full value of publicity is derived from 
its cumulative effect, every avenue for placing the anniversary be- 
fore the citizens and the alumni was utilized, active work toward 
that end having been started nine months before the date of the 


* Hutchinson-Central High School has a library endowment of $15,000o—the gift 
of a family in memory of their son. 
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pageant. The possibilities for publicity were canvassed, and their 
approximate “pulling power” determined: the press, window dis- 
plays and window cards, posters, tire covers, specially designed 
stickers for mail, illuminated bulletin boards, programs, and motion 
pictures. That money might be saved, all the necessary printing, 
exclusive of the souvenir booklets, was brought together and sent 
out for bids as a single job. In addition to the money required for 
the printing, a sum of $200 was requisitioned for a publicity fund. 
Little of this fund was used so that it was later found possible to 
turn much of it over to the decorating committee. 

Early in March, 1929, personal contact was established with the 
three daily newspapers in the city—one morning and two afternoon 
papers—in order to discover what material they could use. The 
usual care was taken to see that all the papers were treated fairly, 
and the problem was made decidedly easier by the fact that all the 
publicity, even that from the school executives, went through the 
hands of a single person. How far this procedure was successful may 
be judged by the following statement of the number of column inches 
of newspaper space given to the anniversary in the newspapers in 
the city; news stories, 649; feature stories, 279; pictures, 566; edi- 
torials, 29; rotogravure, 3 pages. These figures do not include any 
news, features, or pictures of sports contests, which were handled 
directly by the newspapers in the ordinary course of events. 

Many subjects offered themselves for feature stories which could 
be released at regular intervals. Release of these was begun by June 
15,1929. The subjects included: interviews with surviving members 
of the first two classes; the early history of the school; the story of 
the school during the Civil War; stories about famous persons who 
had spoken in assemblies; the history of the school publications; an 
interview with the custodian, who was completing his forty-first 
year of service; school lunches of 1890 contrasted with those of 1929; 
and stories of outstanding alumni. When one of the city news- 
papers that runs a Sunday magazine section for schools offered it 
exclusively for the jubilee for one issue in September, the journalism 
class was ready to take it over, pictures and all. This offer afforded 
an opportunity to interest the other high schools in the city, and 
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each of the editors of the publications in these schools was asked to 
contribute an official greeting from his high school. The society 
magazines of the city, the club monthlies, and the journal of the 
Chamber of Commerce were all glad to co-operate in giving space 
provided the articles were especially adapted to their clientéle. 
Moreover, such journals listed the events of the anniversary week 
in their programs of coming events, thus providing a valuable 
means of reaching certain groups of alumni. 

In the relations with the press favorable attitudes were undoubt- 
edly enhanced by attention to the following details. Absolute fair- 
ness was the rule in all relations with the three papers. When the 
personal contact was first established, stress was laid on the fact 
that all releases would be made by one person. The school secretary 
was notified whenever a representative of the press was to call so 
that the newspaper man would lose no time in locating the person 
he wanted to interview or photograph. A press table was reserved 
at the opening luncheon and at the alumni dinner on the closing 
night. The program of this dinner was broadcast as was the donor’s 
address at the memorial dedication. 

A souvenir booklet of more than one hundred pages was published 
to sell at two prices, fifty cents and a dollar. This booklet contained 
a greeting from the principal, views of the three school buildings, 
pictures of the five principals who had held office successively from 
1854 to the date of the anniversary, a chronological history of the 
school, the program of events for the week, names of members of 
the anniversary committees, the cast of the pageant, and the text 
of the pageant. The cover carried the official seventy-fifth—anniver- 
sary design selected from a group of suggested designs worked out 
by the art department. The fact that this design was used in appro- 
priate sizes on all the printed material for the anniversary resulted 
in a most effective appeal and saved expense. Requests for window 
displays in four of the centrally located, exclusive retail stores had 
been made in the spring. Each of the advertising men approached 
gave the school an entire window during the anniversary week. 
Each designer exhibited several articles from the school around 
which his display was created—such as an oil painting of one of the 
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first teachers together with a dog-eared copy of the textbook in 
grammar that she had written, authentic costumes worn by alum- 
ni in 1865 and 1870, the Civil War flag, and a diploma granted in 
1861—and each, of course, made a different appeal. 

The interest and enthusiasm of all the pupils, as well as the co- 
operation given with even the most insignificant tasks, were inspiring. 
The project afforded to all participants invaluable experience and 
countless contacts. All heartily concurred in the remark of the au- 
thor of the pageant, “Nobody in the school, from porter to prin- 
cipal, escaped doing the work for which he was especially adapted 
so that, much to the satisfaction of all concerned, the anniversary 
goes down in the annals of the school as a delightfully pleasant and 
successful example of what can be done through community co- 
operation.” 


Cducational Wiritings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


A practical manual of school management for high-school principals —Any dis- 
cerning observer of the quantity and quality of educational literature pertaining 
to the secondary school will have noted the recent appearance of several vol- 
umes that promise to be specifically helpful to high-school principals, both 
present and prospective, in the management and direction of their schools. Of 
these by no means the least in importance and significance is the joint work? of 
the principals of two high schools located in Seattle, Washington, and Rich- 
mond, Indiana, respectively. The book is a contribution distinctly in the field 
of high-school administration as currently conceived although its title is more 
comprehensive. Elementary-school principals and executives of junior colleges 
not connected with high schools will profit from its contents only incidentally 
and by implication. In brief, this volume purports to do what many have 
hoped some practical high-school principal or principals would do, namely, 
tell how to organize and operate a high school. It is devoted to what the authors 
are pleased to call the “crass mechanism of administration” apart from discus- 
sions of functions, principles, or philosophy of secondary education except a 
simple and pragmatic philosophy applicable to the daily work of school man- 
agement. Such a work is eminently justified. Its authorship by men holding 
administrative positions of importance is singularly appropriate. 

The plan of the book is essentially a job analysis of the operation of a high 
school. Therein lies its value. In the first chapter four principles relative to the 
machinery of administration are presented. These are, in brief, that the machin- 
ery should be simple, that it should be steadying without being inflexible, that it 
should be conceived of as a means to an end and not as an end—at least not 
the end—and that it should be dynamic. Seven chapters are devoted to the ac- 
tivities in the organization of the personnel, the guidance program, extra- 
curriculum activities, the central office, and the daily program. There follow 
analyses of important activities of operation from the opening of school to the 
closing of school, including analyses of the special activities, finance, discipline, 
records and reports, the operation of the building, equipment, and inspection, 

*M. Evan Morgan and Erwin C. Cline, Systematizing the Work of School Principals 


for Elementary and Secondary School and Junior College Executives and Their Assistants. 
New York: Professional & Technical Press, 1930. Pp. xvi+374. 
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including supervision. The technique of job analysis is applied rather specifical- 
ly to the management of athletics, the charity fair, dramatic performances, 
the school annual, and the closing of school. Many illustrations are drawn from 
the schools of the authors, including types of office bulletins, forms, and type 
reports. Thirty-six additional well-selected forms and their uses are presented 
in Appendix B. The authors, however, recognize clearly that procedures adap- 
table to one system do not necessarily apply in detail to others but that they 
may, nevertheless, serve as valuable guides. 

The final chapter with the intriguing title “Is There a Better Way?” sug- 
gests factual studies as bases for the solution of troublesome problems, including 
attendance, failures, and the distribution of school marks. 

The basis for treatment of the several analyses presented is primarily the 
rich experience of the authors. The authors state that the procedure results 
from study involving many questionnaires but particularly the returns of seven- 
ty replies from representative schools to a questionnaire of thirty-four factual 
items given in Appendix A. Apparently these returns supplement and reinforce 
the treatment rather than suggest it. There are but few references to studies 
made and reported by others. The book is interspersed with some anecdotes 
and several clever sayings characteristic of practical school men and valuable 
to them. 

The mechanical imperfections, principally in the Bibliography, are glaring 
though not insuperable. It is disconcerting to note the references to Willis L. 
“Uhe,” Franklin “Babbit,” C. “P.” Davis, and “I.”” M. Hughes. When the 
fact that this book presents such a great amount of material of immediate use 
to the average high-school principal is taken into consideration, these and 
similar inaccuracies may not be excused but may be condoned. 

J. Orin POWERS 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Problems in the administration of extra-curriculum activities —No topic in the 
field of secondary education in recent years has stimulated so many writers and 
so great a volume of printed matter as that of extra-curriculum activities. Much 
of the material has been poorly conceived and uncritically prepared. An earnest 
student seeking information and guidance in the organization and administra- 
tion of extra-curriculum activities would find little constructive assistance ex- 
cept in a few books and a very limited number of articles in periodicals. One of 
the most valuable of the limited number of excellent publications dealing with 
extra-curriculum activities is a contribution by Paul W. Terry. 

In view of the place accorded to extra-curriculum activities in secondary 
education, the author concludes that the time has come for the constructive 
organization and administration of extra-curriculum activities as a contributing 


t Paul W. Terry, Supervising Extra-Curricular Activities in the American Secondary 
School. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1930. Pp. xii+418. $3.00. 
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factor in education for citizenship. As a means of providing orientation for all 
types of readers, considerable space is given in the introductory section of the 
book to the historical development and general theory of extra-curriculum ac- 
tivities. This section provides a scholarly treatment in condensed form of a 
phase of extra-curriculum activities heretofore slighted in the numerous writings 
on the subject. It will probably prove to be the most valuable part of the book 
to the average reader for the reason that it makes possible a true perspective of 
extra-curriculum activities in present-day education. 

In Part II of the book four chapters are devoted to a consideration of the 
laboratory functions of the secondary school in the training of youth for the 
responsibilities of citizenship. Types of pupil participation in school adminis- 
tration are described and evaluated. Causes of the failure of participation in 
school control and thé prerequisites of success are discussed, and valuable sug- 
gestions are offered for the aid of those concerned with the organization of pro- 
grams of student government. The elaborate treatment given to pupil partici- 
pation is justified by the author on the ground of the difficulties met by admin- 
istrative officers in providing satisfactory organizations for this type of extra- 
curriculum activity. 

Part III is in reality merely a continuation of Part II. Other important types 
of activities, such as the honor society, school publications, athletics, dramatics, 
music, forensics, and various types of clubs, are treated in this section of the 
book but not with the fulness given to pupil participation in Part II. The pur- 
poses and values of each type of activity are stated, and problems of organiza- 
tion and administration are considered. The treatment is sufficiently specific 
for the reader who is seeking information regarding the organization of any of 
the activities discussed and yet not too detailed for the general reader. The 
problems presented by fraternities and sororities, illegitimate forms of extra- 
curriculum organizations, are considered, and various methods of control are 
described. 

In Part IV the author treats the major problems of administrative officers 
and sponsors in the organization and supervision of extra-curriculum activities, 
such as arousing interest in participation on the part of pupils, regulating partici- 
pation, utilizing guiding principles of organization, administering finance, and 
developing a supervisory program. Some special problems in the supervision 
of activities are listed and are discussed from the point of view of the adminis- 
trative officer, and a chapter is devoted to the projection of an ideal program 
of extra-curriculum activities for a secondary school. 

Throughout the book the author maintains a nice balance between the the- 
ory of extra-curriculum activities and current practices of administration. As 
a result, the reader should find in the statement of theory sound guidance for 
the development of an organization of activities and in the discussion of prac- 
tices fertile suggestions for the formulation of a program of supervision. Well- 
selected bibliographies are provided at the end of each chapter. 

W. C. REavis 
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The training of college teachers—Training other than that usually afforded 
prospective entrants into college teaching has not ordinarily been seriously con- 
sidered. At present, however, there appears to be an attitude that this training 
might be made more effective. Attitudes change slowly, especially those de- 
pendent on tradition and institutional inertia. In some institutions there ap- 
pears to be much greater fear that existing conditions will be changed than con- 
cern over inadequacies in educational practices. In other institutions attempts 
are being made to determine whether what exists is best. At any rate, considera- 
tion of the problem of the training of college teachers has reached such a state 
as to have merited a conference centering in its discussion. Fortunately, a publi- 
cation' recording the proceedings of this conference is now available. The prin- 
cipal values of the conference are the different points of view with regard to this 
problem presented by eminent men in college or university administration and 
teaching. 

Frederic Woodward presents in chapter i a clear explanation of the problem 
of the institute, concluding with the statement, ‘‘Unprejudiced examination, re- 
peated experimentation, courageous facing of results, and a good deal of pa- 
tience—all of these will be necessary if our purpose [the improvement of college 
teaching] is to be accomplished” (p. 4). In chapter iii Leon Burr Richardson dis- 
cusses the deficiencies of current college teaching and in chapter iv desirable 
types of graduate training for prospective college teachers. Some of the princi- 
pal defects mentioned include (1) a vague conception of the purpose of the insti- 
tution, (2) a lack of co-operation for the attainment of the purpose, (3) failure 
to regard teaching as of primary importance, (4) the frequent narrowness of the 
instructor’s interest and education, (5) the fact that in many cases research re- 
sults from external pressure, (6) failure to arouse student interest, and (7) lack 
of interest in teaching. Certain deficiencies in graduate-school training are men- 
tioned, and remedies are suggested. Henry Suzzallo treats the academic and 
professional elements entering into the training of college teachers and recom- 
mends that the program of training be broadened. He also makes some con- 
structive suggestions for the reorganization of postgraduate work, which are 
concerned chiefly with organization and administration. He states, ‘The post- 
graduate-school level needs a multiple rather than a single organization to care 
for the present students enrolled” (p. 62). Provision for training in a greater 
number of techniques of investigation is also advocated. 

Chapter v is devoted to a rigorous treatment by Gordon J. Laing of a new 
educational program for the training of teachers. Among many worthy sugges- 
tions are (1) the importance of the separate unit, consisting of the Freshman and 
Sophomore years, for the completion of general education and the selection of 
those students with intellectual interests and capacities for work beyond this 

t The Training of College Teachers Including Their Preliminary Preparation and 
In-Service Improvement. Edited by William S. Gray. Proceedings of the Institute for 
Administrative Officers of Higher Institutions, Volume II. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1930. Pp. viii++242. 
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level; (2) the importance of giving more attention to the training of candidates 
for the Master’s degree; and (3) the need for reduction in the number of informa- 
tional courses of the formal type. 

Ernest H. Wilkins submits definite proposals for the enlistment of prospec- 
tive college teachers. He states, ‘““The enlistment of prospective college teachers 
is far too important a matter to leave to chance or to the undirected initiative of 
college students” (p. 70). William S. Gray presents a survey of the current 
methods in training prospective college teachers. An excellent description is 
afforded of the present practices in fifteen of the leading graduate schools of the 
country, and brief statements are given concerning the status in twelve other 
institutions. 

Charles H. Judd summarizes his discussion of the nature of the general pro- 
fessional training needed as follows: 

All prospective college teachers should be trained in the methods and results of in- 
quiry in the subjects which they are to teach; in the methods of critical evaluation of 
the results of teaching; in the spirit of venturesome experimental innovation in order 
that there may be constant improvement in their teaching; and finally, in an under- 
standing of the educational system which supports and conditions their teaching 
[p. 102]. 


The nature of specific training provided for college teachers in such fields as 
science, geography, and the Romance languages is given careful consideration 
by Henry G. Gale, Harlan H. Barrows, and Algernon Coleman. Floyd W. 
Reeves gives the present status of the in-service training of college teachers in 
forty institutions. Considerable evidence is presented to indicate that serious 
consideration is being given to this phase in a number of colleges. 

The last four chapters recount in considerable detail the efforts being made to 
improve college instruction at such institutions as Ohio State University, the 
University of Idaho, the University of Iowa, and the University of Minnesota. 
The chief values appear to lie in the methods of attack upon these problems, 
that is, largely experimental with attempts at measured consequences. George 
W. Rightmire’s discussion pertains especially to the efforts to improve teaching 
in fundamental courses at Ohio State University. Consideration is given to pro- 
cedures employed in finding basic information concerning the individual student 
and the utilization of this information. Of considerable interest is the signifi- 
cance attached to supervisors of elementary courses. Frederick J. Kelly re- 
counts plans inaugurated at the University of Idaho in an attempt to bring 
about a more effective relation between faculty and students. Paul C. Packer 
presents evidence to show that constructive plans are being put into effect at 
the University of Iowa for the selection and development of college teachers. 
Experimental methods for the selection of prospective college teachers from the 
secondary schools, the undergraduate schools, and the field of experience are 
described. Melvin E. Haggerty discusses in a scholarly manner the improvement 
of college instruction through educational research. An account of the extensive 
investigations carried on at the University of Minnesota is presented together 
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with the implication of the findings with respect to the improvement of college 
instruction. A point of view is expressed of which academic colleagues are not 
generally aware. This view relates to the misconception that educationists are 
concerned only with methods of instruction. There is related in a very succinct 
manner the method of approach through “‘an attack upon the marginal problems 
of instruction more amenable to analysis and experiment” (p. 190). 

The publication is well edited, has a good index, and conforms to the high 
standard set by the University of Chicago Press. An opportunity is provided 
through this medium to become familiar with the points of view of administrator 
and instructor and the procedures in vogue directed toward a more successful 
participation in college teaching as a profession. 

It may take a long time to discover principles that will warrant wide de- 
partures from present procedures. It is apparent, however, that a considerable 
number of institutions are at work to provide by means of investigations 
demonstrable evidence on how best to accomplish one of the tasks for which they 
are definitely dedicated—the training and improvement of college instructors. 


PALMER O. JOHNSON 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


A short method of obtaining partial-correlation and partial-regression coeffi- 
cients.—In a day when educators resort more and more to large-scale studies in- 
volving multiple-regression equations, there is much interest in the develop- 
ment of time-saving methods. In general, such aids have been of three classes: 
(1) devices to facilitate the computation of zero-order correlations, such as cor- 
relation forms, short cuts in machine computation, and the use of tabulating 
and correlation machines; (2) devices to facilitate the securing of partial-corre- 
lation coefficients and partial-regression coefficients from correlations of a lower 
order, including alignment charts and tables of V 1—7?; and (3) short cuts in 
deriving or approximating a multiple-regression equation involving a large num- 
ber of variables—notably the Doolittle method, recently expounded by Tolley 
and Ezekiel, and the Kelley-Salisbury method. Wood’s graphic method! of 
obtaining correlation coefficients belongs to the second of these classes. 

By an exceedingly ingenious scheme of constructing two abacuses and join- 
ing them with an alignment chart, Wood is able in one plane to represent a 
variable as a function of three others, thus making it possible to obtain 7,..; 
and B..; from known values of 7:2, 7:3, and 72; by the use of two pins and a 
straightedge. A large chart from which these values may be read is published 
separately by E. R. Wood, State Department of Education, Columbus, Ohio, 
the small charts and the plate on page 41 of the book being for illustrative pur- 
poses only. 

* Ernest Richard Wood, A Graphic Method of Obtaining the Partial-Correlation Co- 
efficients and the Partial-Regression Coefficients of Three or More Variables. Supple- 
mentary Educational Monographs, No. 37. Chicago: Department of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1931. Pp. xii+72. $1.00. 
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The author reports an experiment with 289 undergraduates in which the 
simplicity of his chart seems to have been established. He also reports a trial 
in which he tested his chart for speed and accuracy in competition with a skilled 
operator using a Monroe calculating machine and Miner’s tables. He does not 
say whether the Monroe machine was automatic nor even whether it was an 
electric machine. Using the chart, Wood himself computed in seventy-five min- 
utes the fifty partial correlations for which the Monroe operator, checking each 
step of the process, required three hours. Wood’s errors ranged in absolute size 
from .0002 to .007, seven out of fifty being less than .oor1, only five being larger 
than .oos and none larger than .or. When working primarily for speed, he was 
able to make 100 computations in 110 minutes, 17 errors out of the 100 being 
numerically less than .oor, and 21 errors being larger than .or. This experi- 
ment seems to suggest that the chart would have limited usefulness for problems 
involving large samples and many variables where it is desirable to carry results 
to four or more decimal places but that it would be of advantage in smaller 
problems where accuracy to the third decimal place is sufficient. 

The monograph includes a brief but clear exposition of partial and multiple 
correlation; brief descriptions of several studies based on partial correlation; a 
rather unnecessarily involved explanation of the construction of the chart and 
its use; the report of experiments to test the ease, the speed, and the accuracy 
with which the chart can be used; and a bibliography of forty-five titles relating 
to partial and multiple correlation and methods of computation. Neither the 
monograph nor the bibliography makes any reference to the Mendenhall- 
Warren plan for rapid calculation of correlation coefficients on the Hollerith 
tabulator, to the work of Tolley and Ezekiel, or to that of Kelley and Salisbury 
on multiple-regression equations. It would be valuable to check this graphic 
method for speed and accuracy against the Kelley-Salisbury method, which also 
produces approximate results. On the score of simplicity, the graphic method is 
undoubtedly superior. 


HELEN M. WALKER 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Teaching the enjoyment of poetry —Adults who read and like poetry seldom 
attribute their reading or their appreciation to school training. Even high- 
school teachers of English when reading poetry for their own pleasure appear to 
do few of the things which they require of their pupils in connection with the 
study of poetry. On the basis of these not altogether novel observations, Pro- 
fessor Seely? condemns the ordinary teaching of poetry in the high school and 
suggests as the criteria of good method the free and individualistic activities of 
those who, out of school, read poetry voluntarily for the interpretation of ex- 
perience and the enrichment of life that they find in it. 


* Howard Francis Seely, Enjoying Poetry in School. Richmond, Virginia: Johnson 
Publishing Co., 1931. Pp. xvi+268. 
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It is such reading of poetry that produces and reveals appreciation. What is 
appreciation? Professor Seely asserts that it is “the favorable response made 
by the integrated individual to certain aspects of life with which he feels person- 
al kinship; that it is an active, progressive, vigorous response; that in it are in- 
dissolubly fused understanding and feeling; that it is promoted, not by special- 
ized means and materials, but by fulness of experience and the development of 
perspective in living” (pp. 48-49). The cultivation of such a response implies a 
flexible course of study which makes possible the selection of poems suitable to 
the capacities and interests of each class. There is no poetry which everyone 
must read; there is no danger of lowering standards by individualizing the 
poetry curriculum. 

Professor Seely gives the following as the six major factors in a pupil’s ap- 
preciation of a poem: (1) his comprehension of the theme or story, (2) his find- 
ing the reality or essence of the poem, (3) his sympathetic participation in the 
lives of the people in the poem, (4) his visualization of the setting, (5) his sur- 
render to the mood or movement of the poem, (6) and his observation of the 
poet’s skill in achieving his purposes. The elements of method appropriate to 
such goals are a careful and deliberate approach, much oral reading by teacher 
and pupils, much opportunity for pupil selection and personal presentation of 
poems, pupil co-operation in selecting the poems to be studied, class discussion 
stimulated by clever and thought-provoking questioning, selection by the pupils 
of interesting passages, dramatization, finding the theme, comparing with other 
poetic expressions, and amplification when obviously desirable. The treatment 
must never involve work for work’s sake, mere “‘busy-ness’’ about poetry, tech- 
nical dissection, or any of those formal tasks which are alien to those who read 
poetry for enjoyment. If pupil interest is lacking and if direct relation between 
activity and aim is not clear, the method of teaching being used is not considered 
valid by the author. The reader can readily guess the author’s attitude toward 
the traditional activities of outside reading, versification, biographical study, 
factual study, memorization, and examinations. 

Professor Seely is clearly a modern liberal in his literary pedagogy. He be- 
lieves poetry should be taught in the way it is ultimately enjoyed. Whatever 
that may imply as to individual selection, social contact and interchange, free- 
dom in the classroom, disregard of formal requirements, abandonment of 
“standards,” he is ready to accept. His account is well set down and pleasingly 
free from those glib and gratuitous flings at the scientists and systematizers in 
education which many of our freer educationists indulge in. His book perhaps 
lacks the specificness and detail which diffident or rule-of-thumb teachers like 
and need. Probably he has shown too much unwillingness to set up patterns 
to be followed. Bibliographical references could have been introduced at many 
points with advantage and without harm to the literary quality of the book. 
A chapter on training teachers for the kind of instruction recommended could 
well have been included. However, the volume purports to be only an essay on 
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personally proved methods of cultivating in high-school pupils the ability to 
enjoy poetry, and as such the book is both sound and stimulating. Progressive 
English teachers will read it; others ought to be induced to read it. 


MAatTTHEW H. WILLING 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Unified social studies in the junior high school—The fourth volume' to appear 
in the Rugg series of social-studies textbooks is a political history of the United 
States designed for use in the second semester of the eighth grade. With its 
immediate predecessor, planned for the first semester of the same grade, it is a 
fairly complete American history, surprisingly like the usual course found at 
that level. The fourth volume begins with the English background of American 
government and organizes its content into units that usually cover periods, 
weaving the Revolution and subsequent wars into the general political narrative. 
Interspersed at various places are chapters on cultural history. No particular 
principle of organization is evident in the cultural history, part of it appearing 
in the third volume of the series and part of it in the present volume. There is 
some repetition of material in the two volumes. The political history represents 
a more mature interpretation than is usually presented to junior high school 
pupils. In place of the superficialities that are sometimes emphasized in text- 
books in American history, we have here a courageous attempt to write a 
realistic account of past politics that is comprehensible to junior high school 
pupils. That attempt is generally successful. 

So far as the general concepts are concerned, it seems to the reviewer that 
this volume is more accurate than most textbooks for junior high schools. There 
are far too many slips in the proofreading, however, and some generalizations 
that a historian would hesitate to make, but these usually concern trivial mat- 
ters. The publisher is probably responsible for the inclusion on page 133 of a 
picture labeled “John Randolph” among the framers of the Constitution, but 
only careless historical proofreading would permit errors like the following: 
Henry Knox was a member of the Constitutional Convention (p. 157). The 
Pinckneys were from North Carolina (p. 130). John Marshall’s “first great de- 
cision” was handed down in 1819 (p. 199). Andrew Jackson was in the congress 
that passed the funding bill (p. 160). John Quincy Adams was a Federalist while 
secretary of state (p. 196). Less than half the voters in the South were Demo- 
crats before the Civil War (p. 377). 

The greatest difference between Rugg’s textbooks and other textbooks is 
that Rugg organizes American history into parallel accounts—one economic and 
social and the other political. Unlike those parts of Rugg’s course that are not 
primarily historical, this arrangement does not represent a fusion of different 
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subjects but looks definitely in the direction of a greater division than now exists. 
In the Rugg plan the junior high school pupil will study the unit “The Northern 
Industrial Zone versus the Cotton Kingdom” about the latter half of Novem- 
ber, and sometime in March he will study “The Great Conflict,” both of which 
would be studied together in the usual course as a part of the unit or successive 
units dealing with the Civil War. The first unit is aimed at certain understand- 
ings of economic evolution, and the second at understandings of political de- 
velopment. The correlations and repetitions in the second unit seem to show 
that the author believes these units overlap. If it is admitted that one set of 
concepts cannot be adequately interpreted without the other, why separate 
them for learning? What is the advantage of correlating economic with political 
history over correlating the phases of history from period to period? If we select 
our material rigidly from the standpoint of explaining modern institutions and 
problems, what is the objection to organizing all of this content that centers in 
the Civil War as a single unit? Until these questions are answered satisfactorily, 
the proponents of this new plan must assume the burden of proof that the his- 
torical background of modern life cannot be taught satisfactorily in the more 
usual organization. 

This topical history is probably a result of Rugg’s belief that a modern in- 
stitution or problem should be the starting point in a unit of school history and 
that only those materials should be included which aim directly at the under- 
standing of that problem or institution. In opposition to this point of view is the 
belief that the emphasis in studying the historical background should be placed 
on the evolution of modern America considered as much as possible as a unified 
development. To secure this understanding through the volume under review, 
the teacher will have to follow most carefully the directions for correlation with 
the previous volume. Mere textbook organization alone would never give any 
such conception. Although the necessity of correlating is present with every 
history course, this general concept is largely taken care of by the arrangement 
of historical materials. The question may well be raised whether Rugg’s his- 
torical volumes would have been improved if the content had been unified topi- 
cally within fairly definite periods. The Rugg organization of history, all things 
considered, may not be inferior to the usual organization, but certainly there is 
no clear evidence that it is superior. 

Professor Rugg tells us in his Introduction that studies have shown that 
pupils using his course learn more than pupils using the customary materials. 
Probably this fact is more the result of the mature historical concepts his text- 
books teach and of the excellent selection of material that goes into them than 
a result of his particular organization. A History of American Government and 
Culture is a fine teaching instrument, but the reviewer believes that its excel- 
lence is most evident in qualities other than organization. 
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A new textbook in economic geography.—Progress in the reorganization of busi- 
ness education in secondary schools will be considerably hastened in the field 
of economic geography by the general adoption of a new textbook prepared by 
two masters in this field. It is not often that one finds such a fortunate combina- 
tion of good textbook-writing with such a splendid example of the bookmaker’s 
art. This may sound like extravagant praise, but a careful examination of the 
contents and format of the book in question leaves a most satisfying impression. 

The authors, Charles C. Colby, professor of geography at the University of 
Chicago, and Alice Foster, instructor in geography in the University High 
School, University of Chicago, have adopted the psychological or functional 
approach throughout. The book is not a systematic treatise of geography, of 
industry, nor of economics. Instead of a scientifically organized and painstak- 
ingly complete review of economic geography, the authors have presented, in 
narrative form, a series of integrated studies of some twenty or more major 
industries representing the various economic regions of the world, each of which 
is illustratively treated as a type and introduced by a chapter or two of orienta- 
tion. The organization, therefore, is neither completely geographical nor by 
classification of industries. In place of national or political boundaries, the 
authors have utilized those of the world’s natural trade regions. In place of a 
complete catalogue of industries, encyclopedically treated, they have presented 
type industries for each major region, the emphasis falling, naturally, on the 
United States and its tributary trade areas. The pupil is thus given a philosophy 
of commercial geography and a generalized knowledge or point of view that was 
not easy to get from most previous textbooks. 

The book is divided into six parts. The first of these is entitled “The Com- 
mercial World” and consists of two introductory chapters devoted to the 
building up of basic concepts of human habitation on the earth, modes and 
means of subsistence in various regions, and the place of trade and transporta- 
tion in connecting these regions. Part II, dealing with “Tropical America,’ 
presents first the story of our trade relations with the people living in the re- 
gions described and then a series of chapters presenting interesting narrative 
accounts of the production, transportation, and marketing of such products as 
bananas, cacao, coffee, and sugar. 

Part III, which is the biggest portion of the book and which is devoted to 
“The United States,” is really unique. Following a beautiful and inspiring 
little poem quoted from Henry van Dyke comes a chapter entitled ‘“The United 
States as a National Property,” in which is presented a cool and dispassionate 
yet proud portrayal of the vast opportunities of our country and of its unique 
commercial characteristics. Next, in harmony with the general plan of the book, 
there follows a series of chapters dealing illustratively with our major industries, 
such as lumbering, horticulture, the motion-picture industry, wheat, meat, corn, 
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cotton, coal, iron, petroleum, and the manufacture of clothing. Each industry 
is taken up from the point of view of its importance in supplying basic human 
needs, and problems both of production and transportation, or distribution, of 
each commodity are treated. 

A number of orienting chapters are interspersed at various appropriate 
points, such as those entitled “Transportation in Western United States,”’ 
“The Automobile in a Land of Great Distances and Great Resources,” “The 
Eastern Seaboard,” and two chapters dealing with problems of trade, transpor- 
tation, and manufacturing in metropolitan New York. The last named topic 
is treated as an example of economic life in congested communities. 

Parts IV, V, and VI deal in the same general way with the Orient, ‘“West- 
ern Europe,” and “Outlying Regions.” The whole is followed by a classified 
supplementary reading list of 144 titles, including a number of the best en- 
cyclopedias, atlases, and yearbooks. A list of the names and publishers of nine 
geographical journals is also provided, followed by the names of a number of 
periodicals containing occasional articles on industry and trade, such as Asia 
and World’s Work. 

The book contains a total of 272 interesting and informative illustrations and 
figures, mostly halftone reproductions of photographs of excellent quality. In 
addition to a large number of small outline maps included in the body of the 
text, there are provided a double-page colored map of the United States and 
another of Europe. Each chapter is followed by a brief set of exercises that 
have been tried out in practice, a list of reading references, and a list of addi- 
tional topics for investigation with references to the publications where the in- 
formation may be found. The paper, printing, and binding are unusually at- 
tractive, and, in spite of the large scope of the contents, the volume is of con- 
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